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reclining in a ® 
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•at he could se> \ ° cross the water so 

half oAhl^r y/"'°rrs business 
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An ordinar? fairy might have hesitated 
about accepting this order, pleading no 
responsibility) for causes be5)ond her con¬ 
trol. Our heroine, however, smiled engag¬ 
ingly), frisked the folds of her Paquin 1915 
model and extracted an acorn which she 
ga^e him without hope of future reward. 
Then she evaporated, leading primitive man 
much annoyed , that he had not signed 
her up in his date book. 

He ^as not to be double-crossed by 
any) such skulduggery) as that, ho^e^er. 
For, did he not kno^, kind friends, that all 
that ^ould come of that acorn ^as another 
tree, similar to the thousands all around 
him? He did. So, winding up like Chief 
Bender, he shied the acorn at an itinerant 
squirrel and went his solemn ^ay. 

If there is any moral in this tale it is 
this: in the trees were all the things he 
had wished for ,and in the acorn was the 
tree. If there is any) lesson in this tale it 
is this: the much sought service and satis¬ 
faction, so necessary to effciency and in¬ 
creased hole production, are to be found 
in “Cleveland” tools by all ^ho are wise 
enough to use them. 

Gadzooks, it was only) an advertisement 
after all! 

▲ TA 

Suggestion to newspapers, magazines, 
et al: To add a touch of piquant and 
pristine eccentricity, mention Sherman and 
his deathless definition of war. 
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I T K a curious fact that in these days of 
strenuous selling and conspicuous com- 
petition, a great knights of the grip 
teke to the road with a hat full of weird 
ideas. Aforementioned ideas consisting 
mainly in the fatuous benefits attendant upon 
sit^g up until 3 a. m., courting tv?o small 
and hoping to fill. Also in following 
t e musical comedies and good fellow frolics, 
and that they can sell goods keeping a 
vane and extensive assortment of infected 
stones beneath their dandruff, for the clinch¬ 
ing argument on the merit of the goods. 

Verily it is an eight day wonder how 
j kind can be built up around 
J I ^fiai'stte smoke garnished by a 

But it is far morev^^ondrous to note the look 
r stealing o’er the guileless 

confiding countenance of Sir Knight 
^ j ^ ^ battle with the 

crl^ust 6c)ing to sell goods 

TWe maj) ha^e been times—ante bel- 
nauseam—when the good 
bunk sold the product but they 
• n®en relegated to the epochs of ancient 
^ along with Rameses and the Bull 
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Muse. Those golden da 3 ?s are the pastest things 
^e knov? of and to sell goods ^ today in this 
salesman’s paradise ye traveling man must have 
his eye teeth cut and his keenness thrice daily 
gilletted. 

For the modem buyer draws down his re¬ 
tainer gauged not b}) his ability to imbibe 
Sautemes or Martinis, but rather tr? certain 
astute and sagacious qualities undreamt of 
yesteryear. He must know a good buy from 
the canned stuff and be able to discern the 
spring needs of his trade before the snov? flies, 
yet this in no wise inspires the Simple Simon 
of the Grip, and the wireless finds nobody home. 

But at the other end sits Friend Sales Man¬ 
ager who is the interested party in the case and 
one fine day something drops in the immediate 
Vicinity of the expense check and Simon is 
no more. 

For, be it known, to keep the factory run¬ 
ning and the business on a paying basis is one 
of the chief reasons for the Species Salesman. 
But for that, the Honorable Order would soon 
be extinct. 

And where the boss puts it up to the sales 
manager to sell the goods there must be a 
hustling sales force in the offing to grease the 
skids, and while poker, pink tights, and ball 
games are all right in small doses— 

To be the Star Salesman is something else again. 

Impressions are misleading, 

Like roses, they have thorns; 

For girls who wear the smallest shoes 
Can have the biggest corns. 
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I T n\a}) be remarked impersonally and without 
slanderous intent that no one has a comer on the 
brain market, kings and politicians excepted. Be- 
singularl;9 neglected bj? these divinities, ^^e have 
found it expedient and profitable to maintain in 
our jactory a sort of open forum ‘where ideas and 
suggestions, for the betterment of our business, 
be submitted and considered. EOery em- 
poyee is invited to suggest any change in existing 
, that to his mind will increase production, 
ossen t e cost of the finished article, or make more 
n enient any operation. This sho'^s our men 
ijJe regard them as living, thinking, human 
Of our organization and not as so many cogs 
automatic machine. 

the vJorking of our Suggestion 
mp placed boxes in ‘Various depart- 

Iptf^ * ocker rooms and lavatories, where the 
er or paper containing the idea may be dropped. 
^66, finding difficuly in expressing his 

s? r Q ^ As- 

an uperintendent, where the suggestion is 
for ^ satisfaction of all concerned. If, 

person submit- 
e idea is not to be revealed, that wish is 

respected. 

to Ic ^ stimulate the interest in such a system and 
0 ^p our men thoroughly alive to the need for 
nt improvement, some financial, or other 
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substantial, recognition is essential. The ^alue of the 
suggestion is determined b]? a committee composed 
of the President, Manager, and General Superintend¬ 
ent, but every man submitting an idea that is adopted, 
receives from $1.00 to $50.00 for his reward. 
Furthermore, there is no limit to the Suggestions that 
may be made by any employee and they may or 
may not relate to his own ^ork. 

During the j^ears that this Sj^stem has been in 
operation in our plant *^e have had many Valuable 
ideas furnished and the plan is one we can heartil}) 
recommend, as it affects the welfare of emplo]?er and 
employee alike and is mutual in its benefits. 

AT A 

There seems to exist some misunderstanding re¬ 
specting the function of a tang on a taper shank tool; 
also there are far too many tangs twisted off: all of 
^hich lends strength to our conK)iction that all is not as 
well as it should be. Therefore, let us explain that 
the tang exists merely to assist the taper shank in 
driving the tool. Under ideal conditions no tang 
would be necessar?,as a perfect ft between the taper 
shank and the hole in the spindle would, in itself, 
give a suffcient drive. However, this ft in actual 
practice is seldom perfect, especially) after the parts 
haK)e undergone any amount of wear, and the tang 
is a most useful, if not necessary), auxiliary. When 
the parts are badly worn, or proper care has not been 
taken to keep the taper surfaces free from grit, the 
driving function of the taper ft is lost and an undue 
strain is thrown upon the tang. Is it any wonder 
that nine times out of ten the tang proK)es unequal 
to this additional burden and is twisted off? 
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T \y/ 1 ^ safely in our midst. 

•J ^ because e'^erj^body Kas always 

\Y/ 1 to all kno\)(?n precepts, Hoyle, 

or , and the Marquis of Queensbuiy), we should step 
up to the plate and delWer a few choice, altho fraj^ed 
an ired, phrases of optimistic welcome. As part and 
^ j f tottered prescription come the regulation 
and standardized Ney^ Year Resolutions. No new >)ear 
comp ete without them any more than the cartoon 
^ P^®rty-stricken home is complete ^;?ithout 
hat broken patch of plaster on the wall. Then when 
a joyous birth rites are concluded we can return to 
r res^tive entrenchments, take the pledge, and with 
renewed vigor attend to old scores. 

mceyou ha'^e mentioned it—^you didn’t?—well, never 
xOifk to admit that ordinarily we look 

nkil ^ a^d e^en worse things, at that platitudinous 
are W ^ brioWn as the professional optimist. There 
■cJaf k ^ can’t see good in; submarines, wrist 

Stunts, parsnips, tan shoes ^ith black uppers, 
Tn k L* Bills—Bryan and Payable, 

am ^ 1 iri all things seems to imply an 

wifk ignorance, or a slightly inclined axis 

5 * flattening at the poles, as thej) used to 

facil^ ( r^der. A blissful disregard of facts and a 
an^ ^ skipping over unpleasant conditions doesn’t in 
Way molest the reality of their existence. Not yetly. 

deal^^^f seemed to us that there is a good 

potential virtue in discontent and dissatisfaction. 
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J Uo 1 recently we have suppiemeniet. j 
here illustrated. The oil holes run th, 
of the flutes and the lubricant is dt) 
drill. This construction makes a. very 
terrupted delivery of a large volume of lifi 

Far greater production is possihii 
non-lubricating style and they are especiu 
cases where the depth exceeds two diam^' 
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Not the kind arising from dyspepsia or the day after the night 
before but the unrest that goes hand in hand with ambition. 
Being contented is equivalent to standing still—and he who stands 
still is ahead}? slipping backwards, for time moves forward and 
progress travels apace. Few things, outside of government by, for 
and of the peepul, have attained perfection; most have not and a 
state of satisfaction presages decaj) and oblivion. 

However, much maj) be said in fa^or of a cheerful and hopeful 
mental attitude and there is no doubt that ph})sical ability and 
rectitude are influenced by the habits of mind. Therefore, dear 
reader, for the coming and aforesaid glad nev? year ^e prescribe as a 
guaranteed-or-money-refunded cure-all, that gentle stimulant, the 
milk of human kindness. Let us practice the sa-^ing graces of 
courtesy, kindness and appreciation; then the national business 
ajflictions of rudeness and incivility) shall vanish like mist before the 
sun and, truly, the ^hole world shall be kin. 

Tradition and popular fancy in the commercial life of this dollar- 
mad land has created the alert executive as a man of few 
^ords—harsh, brusque and rude ones at that. So be it then. 
But you can mark these words, Horatio: that a slap on the back 
is worth to?o in the face; that the principal impulse of life is the 
attainment of happiness; and that the combination of kindly con¬ 
sideration, sincerely expressed appreciation, and the retort courte¬ 
ous, yiQiW accomplish miracles unforetold. 

pllllitlllllllllllll(lllllllHlliyillll|lltl|llllliillllllIllIliililj||||ilililiii||lij|i||i|iii|||ii|i||||i|[|||i||!ii|||ti||||||i|ii|||j||j||i||j||||i||||||||j|||]|i|i]][]|niiiii|||]i!li|l!|llil^^ 


I A friend from our well known eastern coast pages ye | 
j Ed. to conflde that there ^ould be fewer drills broken j 

j if more men kne^ how to sharpen a drill. Ed. echoes j 

I them sentiments in his most professional echo, and adds | 

I that the whole secret is exposed in the free booklet, j 

I “T\i?ist Drills—Their Uses and Abuses”, which he is j 

I billing—nay), anxious—to send to all and sundry. | 
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T he average users of tool steel Kave been thinking an<l talking 
about the grain” of steel so long that it v9ill probably be a shock 
to them to hear at this late da^? that there is no such thing in 
good tool steel. It is true that steel v^hich has been improperly treated 
in the^l sometimes has a stringy or fibrous structure, but such material 
IS not fit to be made into tools, unless its structure can first be altered 
by additional heat treatment. 

There is a popular misconception that the structure of steel resembles 
ff ^ood, and that a tool forged to shape is superior to one ma- 
c ined bar, the theory being that the process of machining 

s^ers the fibres, while that of forging insures their continuity, bending 
em so that they follow the shape of the tool, or, as it is sometimes 


stated, “preserves the - 

grain of the steel.” Our 
experience demonstrates 
that this is a fallacy. 

Figure 1 shows the 
microscopic structure of a 
piece of steel v^hich, 
through improper meth¬ 
ods in the making, has a 
fibrous structure. Such 
steel is entirely unsuit- 

tonl TL * making good ^^ 2-2 

hey would be very weak and lacking in cutting qualities. 

igure 2 shoves the same piece of steel heat-treated in such a man- 
^ entirely destroy the flbre-like structure. It ^^?ill now ma e 
tools, that ■vJill stand hard service and do good j 

• Sfe IS any virtue in a forged tool, it is in this, that the additiona 
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working of the steel at a proper heat refine and strengthen material 
^hich is otherwise of inferior structure. 

We make large quantities of both milled and forged twist drills and 
are in a position to kno^ their relative merits, and in our factory the 
inspection and subsequent treatment of steel is so exacting that our 
drills produced by milling the flutes from a solid bar are the equal of 
forged drills from any standpoint, and for any purpose. In other 
^ords, all of our steel is so refined that it makes no difference whether the 
drill is forged or milled as regards its cutting quality, or strength in sec¬ 
tions of the same area. The forged drill is, in fact, generally? weaker 
than the milled drill of the same diameter because its cross-sectional area is 
smaller. It can, however, be made from a smaller amount of material, 
and for this reason forged drills of high speed steel can be sold at a IcroPer 
price than high speed drills of the milled type. 


Although the structure of good tool steel in no way resembles that of 
wood, it does contain grains of a certain sort. These grains are, hovJe^er, 
in the form of crystals, and the better the steel the smaller the size of the 
crystals. Fig. 3 sho^s the crystalline structure of a good piece of tool steel 
before annealing—the crystalline gredns, magnified 100 times, are plainly 
K)isible. Refinement of such steel by proper anneal- 
ing and hardening will so much reduce the size of 
these grains that it will require a microscope with 
a magnification of 1000 diameters to see them at 
all in the finished tool. ^X^hen hardened tool steel 
is in its best condition to do good work a polished 
section in any direction with relation to the bar v^ill 
sho^ the same structure under the microscope; that 
is, whether the specimen examined is a longitudinal, 
transverse, or diagonal section of the bar, there will 
be no difference in the appearance of the grains. 

We haVe no hesitation whatever in saying that Fie* 3 

a piece of steel which is fibrous in structure is unsuitable for making good 
tools, and, in our factory, if its structure cannot be corrected, it is rejected 
and returned to the mill. 
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T su iect of the speed at which a drill should run and the feec 
r o ubon is one on which opinions differ and no rule can be gWe 
di ? cas^. The ordinal^ tables published should be consid 
good L^nd^udg^^ correct speeds determined for each particular cas< 

c generally a safe rule to start carbon steel drills ^ 

and Feed ^ peripheral speed of 30 feet per minute for soft tool 

machinery steel, 3 5 feet for cast iron, 60 feet for brass, i 
drillc 1/ • L 1 ^ 11 ^ from .004 to .007 of an inch per revolution 
lardpr from.005 to.OlS inch per revolution for di 

(see a these speeds and feeds a good cutting compou 

feeds ck ^ U recommended. In the case of high speed drills the abc 

tg?o tft Ko l^nchanged, but the speeds should be increased to fre 

ttoinf ^ cne-half times. With these speeds and feeds as astarti 
drill in should he obtained b^ noting the condition of t 

I d' suggestions in the follotvmg paragraphs. 

Too^M l ^ chips out at the cutting edge there is too muc 

PqqJ cr the drill has been ground ^ith too much lip clea 

^ce. A drill spJit up the web is evidence of too muc 
oufiht t L. improper grinding, and no drill manufacture 

l>reak V/i replace a split drill unless, a flaw is evident in th 

Will nltY> f to gi\>e sufficient lip clearance at the center of a dril 

Indiclr 

7ooA/u^^ j extreme outer comers of the cutting edges v(^eai 

pcea a^ay too rapidly, it is evidence of too much speed. 

T^erfnrty, performance of a drill will be obtained when 

ance the effect of the work on the tool is somewhere betv^^een 
these two extremes. 
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General High The remedy for drills that are properly ground chipping at 

ed and the cutting edges is to decrease the feed and increase the 

hi Feed speed. If a little care is taken to adjust these properly 

zommended the drill will do as much work as before and. have much 

longer life. Although we have seen 50 point carbon steel 
ed with one of our two inch carbon drills at a peripher? speed of 60 feet 
minute and a feed of .065 inch per revolution, ^e do not think this is good 
tice as we have found in our own ^ork that the majority of cases are better 
>d to high speed and light feed carried to the point at which the outside 
lers commence to wear away.j 

)ortance If the correct speed is not obtained in drilling small holes 

^peed in with hand feed the risk of breaking the drills is greatly in- 

^ling creased, especially) at the moment the point of the drill is 

all Holes breaking through the farther side of the work. This is due 

to the operator’s difficulty in pressing lightly enough on the 
ling lever not to give excessive feed to the slow running drills. In English 
ile shops specializing in the manufacture of wool combs and kindred products 
asands of holes as small as .013 inch in diameter (about No. 80 drill) are 
ed every day through brass plates it inch thick. A No. 59 drill is run at 
nt 20,000 RPM,and this is increased to nearly 30,000 ^hen drilling holes 
;mall as .013 inch. Care is taken to see that the point of the drill runs 
ectly true, and it is kept sharp by occasionally rubbing on a smooth oil stone, 
tside this industry it is a rare occurrence to come across a small drilling ma¬ 
le running at more than a quarter of its proper speed. 

illing With For automatic machines where holes do not exceed two 

tomatic diameters of the drill in depth, and under a flood of lard oil, 

whines high speeds and light feeds are especially recommended. For 

der Flood of holes deeper than this it becomes a matter of getting rid of 

rd Oil the chips, and slower speeds with heavier feeds should be 

used as the bottom of the hole is approached. Always en- 
vor in automatic drilling to grind a drill so as to get a small compact roll to 
chip, and if possible keep it intact the entire depth of the hole. 
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Speed and Feed Variations in tKe KarJness of tKe material drilled she 
Must be Adjusted cx)urse he met by the skilled operator ■with changes in the 
to Hardness of and feed. This is necessary as the commercial twist drii 
the Material be tempered for average conditions, so as to gWe good 
in either hard or soft material. A drill that wouk 
maximum results drilling hard steel would be entirely too brittle to ^or 
in softer and tougher material. 


Drilling 
Cast Iron 


High speeds in cast iron tend to vPear away the small ^ 
of the drill that represents the full diameter, called “lar 
I . “niargin,’*and ^e think that 35 feet per minute peripheral 

s ou a not be exceeded for carbon drills. Feed may be from .007 inch tc 
me per revolution, according to the quality of metal drilled. 

Drilling Bi 


rass 


A heavier feed should be used in drilling brass, especia 
11 . automatic machines, to insure the chips \^orking out, a 

u ncated at all the tool should be flooded ^ith parafpne oil. 

Cuttir^Com- Xo maintain the speeds and feeds here recommends 
oun s for found necessary to use some good cutting compc 

^^tous Metals^ and we advise the following in the order named. 

For hard and refractory steel—Turpentine, kerosene, soda water. 

For soft steel and wrought iron—Lard oil, soda water. 

For malleable iron—Soda water. 

For brass A flood of paraffine oil, if an^^. 

For aluminum and soft alloys—Kerosene, soda water. 

Cast iron Should be worked dry or with a jet of compressed 
air for a cooling medium. 


farmHigh 
^eedDrilh 
^fore Usme 


These recommendations apply equally well to ^ . 

speed drills, but it is very good practice to \^arm ^ ® ^ 
before using it with high speed tools. Any U ne* 

1 extremely brittle v?hen cold, and high sp^d drills s ou 

^ork in that condition; they work much better when warm,o 
results when the chips are turned blue the heat generated. 
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i is not an advertisement as you shall see. Hov?eVer, it requires mention 
ne of our products. But that doesn’t annoy us at all, and it may confer a 
eft upon some kind friend. If so, please -write. It concerns our No. 19 Set 
ind Countersinks ^hich are done up in the nicest little round red box. When 
se them in our esteemed contemporaries, the trade journals, v?e say some 
ut “a place for eVery size, and every size in its place.” 

. as it should be in the well ordered life of drills and other things, especially 
:eming which or v^hom, this circumlocution is directed. Getting back to the 
,what we wanted to say is that every man should find a place and then get 
pour talent and inclination lead you to cab-driving, don’t waste 3>our golden 
ing faro-layouts to the Y.W.C.A. On the other hand, if you are a burglar 
job, get a berth on the Chicago police force or engage in the plumbing 
)r something else, just so it’s in your line. 

>ur own case. Long ago the boss once hinted that v?e should try to write 
i classic English. Ever since then v?e’ve been doing it and now v^e rank— 
the rankest. 

pegs don’t fit remarkablj) well in round holes and eVery man does best 
h he is fitted to do, first trp reason of his own preference for that task, and 
I? reason of the heart and effort he puts into it. 
d’s achievements have been wrought by men ^ho 
jir niche, loved it and then Worked. And don’t 
that last part. It’s onlj) a little detail, of course, 
jlectric spark in the motor, but the fact remains 
quite handy in case you desire to make any 
Jress. 

there are no objections, we will now go into 
:e, take an inventory and find out which waj) 
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MY CREED 

1 would be true* for there ore those who 
trust me; 

Iwould be pure,for there are those who care; 

Iwould be strong, for there is much to suffer; 

1 would be brave, for there is much to dare. 

I would be friend of all—-the foe—the 
friendless; 

1 would be giving, and forget the gift; 

I would be humble, for 1 know my weakness; 

I would look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift. 

—HOWARD ARNOLD WALTER 
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IAN sue- 
eeds not be* 
\e advertises 
Asiness, but 
e be liVes it, 
e be eats it, 
it,<lreams it, 
air castles 
it 

s man wbo 
builds air 
^never builds 
;of an^^kind. 

e . great mo- 
Kjwer of an9 
less is tbe 
lous personal 
of the man 
of it 






^adte. Editor 

W °ur gadind'^^ 

allhton ^ "P!l<^.occasionallj> 
tKat runs somethinrTl! ^ ^aead-Iine 

L-t Chance -’ “Nellie’s 

Our ealn ^ 

opened to the Dh^ ’ naouth are 

‘’ur whole selfish I f to whom in 

• "r '"8 'C 5 . V«■*" 

I'®'' indomitable fortitud^ ^ f suffering, 

f-fa«d clutch 17 ^^ T 

^•’Pe; in fact the U admiration; 

emotions surge forth 

r" buststto --'31 bust 

Pigments. Ah,yes! shivering 

°f7®th,bach fro^n*^ ® from the jaws 

®"d other unnU ^ of Helngon 

PMia Lvnt . Corn Cure 

^''at we In ' f"'®*' '^dls. Then it 
Com.,nn " — go 

'’■^^r,.c,.d.aT...odnco. 









wrong, wKy strong men lose their reason, 
why faltering virtue hesitates and lan\e 
ducks into cosmic oblivion. 

Realizing the power for evil that such 
advertising presents, we long since took a 
solemn Vow that neVer would we trick, 
deceive or otherwise misrepresent the pri- . 
mary objective. Never ^ould we debase 1 
the sacred cause of advertising by dressing 
it up like a wolf in sheepskin binding. 
Never, for example, would we write any 
light, frothy editorial comments like this 
one, hoping that we would lead a wary 
public to water and then make it drink of 
the merits of CleVeland tools. 

No, kind sirs and gentle ladies, when¬ 
ever we have anything to say^, as we do \ 
at times, concerning Cleveland Drills and 
Reamers, their excellences and sterling 
worth, we will do so in a conventional and 
orthodox advertisement that y)ou can easily 
see and avoid. Of course we must remind 
you from time to time and for our mutual 
benefit, that a CleVeland drill holds the 
worlds drilling record; that “Peerless 
High Speed Reamers are practically the 
same (altho much less expensive) as solid 
hgh speed reamers; that “Perfect” Double- 
Tang Sockets saVe thousands of drills 

scrap heap; but these things, you | 
ma:? be sure, we will neVer mention in 
our pure editorial chat. 

As Napoleon significantly) remarked to 
friend Josephine on the historic eve of 
Waterloo: How cool the nights are getting!” 
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S INCE the popularity of our old friend, 
Ju as jpcienc}?, began to wane, we 
were feaiful that we were going to be 

»«PelU .0 ou, , u„. 

of concentrated 
g ndiloquence.ora single song from a siren. 

fan ^’.L ® good robust long stroke 

sacS’ hardships of commercial tran- 

the sprightly elfin to warm 

fond r ^ ® Picture, if you’re 

vanl VrT-’ °d- 

stalvJart n T bereft of the 

’ Th"^^’ '“j ^1°“' 

to be for 1 untoward things are 

mtC k„ ” r“ * 'S™- 

sereneie there appears a new face, 

infinite^ “tifi^t in the knowledge of its 
jKpo^iaiaes. Werefer.ofiursU 

Ahead ’ U I Psychology, 

great J *1^ ^ explained the cause of the 
fortress > ** I® ttue, an impression that 

Sol nrereli; 

IratKsaT'^^ Y known president 

are en’* wisdom of his heart that we 

enioymg (so to speak) a “period of busi- 
epression that is purely) psychological,’’ 
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thus creating the logical inference that the 
results of this depression—unemplcrj)ment, 
decreased hours and ^ages, lack of funds con¬ 
fidence orders et al.—exist onl^ in the imagi¬ 
nation. Wonderful is the science of mind! 

But it ‘v^ere a poor makeshift psychologj) that 
couldn t adapt herself to greener fields than 
these. So just to show her \)er 5 atility she has 
entered the realms of selling, of advertising, of 
business management, and v^ith results that we 
are 3 )et to see. Looking into the Utopian future, 
we can see the subconscious ego of a "Oery ma¬ 
terial salesmem, making a call on an imaginar?, 
and no longer elusive, buyer. They exchange 
mj^stic greetings and after an interval in “v^hich 
their souls ha^e communed regarding the needs 
of the trade, a visionary? order is received which, 
in due time, reaches a spectral factory. Imme- 
diatelj), for there is alvJays a stock on hand, the 
goods are shipped on one of the Erie Fliers or 
some other phantom train. Simple, isn’t it? 
And all that s needed is a little more faith! 

Apotheosis of blue sk^j) and paste diamonds; 
extract of majestic claptrap; essential oil of raz¬ 
zle-dazzle; in other words, Psychology — con¬ 
sider yourself saluted. 
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[ r IS not our intention or desire to deprecate, 
malign or in any other wa^^ traduce the restWe 
restaurant. For it has a place to fill, as it ^ere, 
and is a sort of necessar? evil, like a doctor or the 
tax assessor. We are referring now, to those mere 
coa mg stations where one pounds into his slip, 
gets jus bunkers regaled in 7 minutes flat and then 
Jts heavilj) out again to the raging Main street, 
ome t ere are who labor and exhaust themselves 
under the delusion that a restaurant should be 
!fe solely for the consumption of oats and 
ensi age, and while we grant the importance of that 
nchon, v?e nevertheless maintain the necessitV 
of other details. 

Having deVoted the major part of the last twelve 
^ ^ profound and exhaustive 

y concerning the economic, psj^chologic and 
oumatic phases of this momentous question — 
rei^at, having done all this without an]? wires 
ncea e about us, and with nothing up our sleeVe 
have concluded, it being a fit 
conclude something or other, that three 
rpe2 essential to the operation of a suc- 

t\)\ A First, food; second, people; and 

r »a socially congenial atmosphere. Our friends, 
countr? men from Steubenville maV 
iiicf ^ ^ three essentials around as the]? see fit, 

^aiter^ 

ut if a successful restaurant is one’s 
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heart’s desire, this triolet is sine qua non, to sa)l the 
ver? least. Without anj? one of these adjuncts one 
might as ^ell stick an ordinar? hat pin into their 
restaurant respirations, and take up a correspondence 
course on How to Run a Wheelbarrow. 

All of the foregoing wisdom so easily? dispensed 
With is just linotj^pe scenerj^ or prop stuff for the main 
plot, to which we are trying to work our Wa>) around 
before we are caught in the infamous act. Well 
then, to make a long stor? longer. We show below 
a view of our own restaurant, where at high noon 
we are wont to foregather, adjust the world’s bitter 
plight and incidentally allay the pangs of righteous 
hunger. For that matter we can safely guarantee 
to satisfy the whole gamut of plain and fane? hun¬ 
gers, having in instant readiness at the noon-tide 
stroke the complete luncheon as per specifications 
that one submits on the preceding da]?, the extor¬ 
tion for which ranges from six cents for a moderate 
repast to fifteen cents for those wishing to go the 
whole distance and take a chance on d]?spepsia. 
After the inner man has been flttingl]? nourished, 
the mind ma]? be relaxed or improved by the use of 
the library, where ma]? be found literature of any 
speed, depth or intensity. Or on the other hand, 
the reflective ones may meditate on the folly 
Aings at the shrine of Lady I'Jicotine, the* shrine 
doing a prosperous business for but one brief hour. 

reader will observe the table marked 
r cross. That cross, contrary to popular bo- 
lieh doesn t indicate the location of the victim s 
f 11 \\Qsty arrWal of the police on the 

following Thursday?, nor Was the cross presented for 
unusual braS)ery. It simply shoWs the festal board 
where ye Ed. and Privy Councillors annex their 
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forage, and under the gentle stimulus of the flowing 
bowl of bread and milk, take up and summarily settle 
Ulan s most complex difficulties. 

If there be any skeptics among our readers, ^e incite 
them to submit their most personal affairs on which we 
"o^ill pass swift and unerring judgment, publishing the 
riddles in the following issue 
of Drill Chips, thus keeping the matter strictly confi¬ 
dential. In dull periods, and betv^een mouthfuls, we 
ave scientifically panned the idle rich after ^ain long¬ 
ing to join the inner circle. This is a good trusty 
subj^ tW can always be relied upon when there is 
nothing doing in the ranks of the haughty. As the 
^ say, it is the rift in the loot. Of course 
the turopean unpleasantness was settled long ago and 
^ter being created Knights of the Mever-Slip Garter, 
e have passed on to an ordinary arrangement of things 
for the day to come. 


Just now there is rampant in our august and febru- 
ary micfet a sect of Pacifists who contend that in the 
TJiture there will be no wars—that people v^ill outgrow 
6ni, and all we haK)e to remark here is the observa- 
lon that there are still certain ones v?ho ha^e nice 

tlf ^ ^bat see not, cunning cauliflower ears 
at ear not, and cute concrete heads that think not, 
0 same being our courteous retort to the opposition. 
1 ^ople get above and beyond wars, they v?ill 
^ tar, far above, belov? and beyond everything and the 
be waiting around the corner. 

^ ong as humanity is human, it will desire to con- 
l^uar, to be in supremacy. There v^ill alway^s be at 
^east a ^^^^ain percentage of people v^ho desire to excel 
eir neighbors, and this, magnified to national propor- 
lons, becomes the desire on the part of a nation to be 
««'t, lK.„ i„ 
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If tKe ^orld disarms, there will always be someone among the 
participants who ^ill conceal warships in the cellar, waiting for 
the time when the other nations are helpless, at which time there 
will be found suflicient pretext to declare ^ar. This is only 
humanity, although it isn’t particularly creditable. 

The greatest progress for which v^e may hope in the future is 
the time ^hen an international police force is maintained by the 
nations, to enforce the agreements entered into between them. 

After all, this is only carrying out with nations the policy 
which is now necessary with individuals. When the world real¬ 
izes that peace is essential, it ^ill secure it by arms. When 
humanity grows to a point where no nation among those of the 
world needs restraint, where no individual needs to be punished 
for his misdeeds by other individuals, then we shall no longer be 
humanity. ^X^e shall be in Heaven, and our only worry will be 
the high price of harps and the set of our halos. 

Armament will always be necessary. The only) difference be¬ 
tween the present condition and that of the future is that the 
future armies and navies ^^ill be maintained to preserve peace. 
An armed peace, it is true; a forced peace; but peace neverthe¬ 
less, and cheap on any terms. 

Come on, boys, what’s next? 
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T his is a random thought on the intricacies of fly-paper. But it 
t stick to that subject necessarily?. Pardone, monsewer. 
lln'fnJ Q ^ plot cc^ulates around a recent judicial decision of a 
marl istrirt Judge, in settling to his o^n satisfaction a trade- 

onp; ^^tituted ^^ a manufacturer of fliy-paper. Said the learned 
do ^ People usually buy fly-paper to catch flies, and they 

Wim ^ trade-mark.*’ This may excite surprise in the 

o\ manufacturers of trade-marked goods, but the oracle has spoken. 

friends. They? may be friends of the General 
fgA- r 1 some mere stockholder, or just plain old- 

^ L the business itself. And the most valuable asset of 

any business,large or small,is its friends. 

certainl of the fly-paper who brought and lost the suit, 

y a friends. And they didn’t all live next door to the factory. 

stionlp!]^ ^ Mrs. Brown of Peoria, Ill., discovers a new and complex 
sa;9s to h freshly papered vJalls of her boodvJah, and 

ten rp f down to the drug store and buy? Mamma 

Mr SxO r 1 fr® s^ure that it’s ‘S\0attem’s,’ because 

Drobftkl^ ^ father and your grandfather were friends”—that bo>^ ^>?ill 
Fot • iri of Dr. Sv^att’s 

m£, «<D ^ ^ mournful J 

W fl3>-pap®r to catch flies/’ "V 

^mer prot^ng her provisions f^om the 
°*^®^^Shts of the multitudinous 

^e toleam that after all “Sv.attem’s”fl3)- J 

watt’s F ® package of Dr. 

• F. believing that not for nought 
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did she spend that 45c last summer. And the 
pea rolls merrily up the storekeeper’s sleeve, 
while the three empty shells rattle on the coun¬ 
ter, and the recorder writes “People buy fly-pap^r 
to catch flies.” 

If there is a person in this v^orld v?ho can 
tell whether fly-paper will catch flies by look¬ 
ing at it, we don’t want him to look at us. 
We’^e bought fly-paper that didn’t catch flies. 
It might have been the erudition of a certain 
tribe of flies that thv^arted our murderous attempt, but how were v?e to 
knov^ it? Naturally), v?e blamed it on the maker of the fly-paper. 

The Judge says we bu 3 > fly-paper to catch flies. But he doesn’t tell us 
how to learn in advance whether it v?ill catch flies. Like the flies, we must 
run chances of getting stuck. And, according to his honor, we are not 
privileged to get stuck but once. In all material life there must be a 
method of distinction. Mature provides it in all she does, and man in his 
customs and lav^s must provide it, or chaos will result. 

A trade-mark, if rightfully possessed, should be as sacredly revered as a 
man s name on a check. There have been too many “Just-as-good sales 
made by American retailers. There has been too much poaching of 
trade-names, and trade-marks by American manufacturers. But relief seems 
to be coming coming through the aid of honest appeal to the buyer by 
the maker of merchandise. Call it advertising and you glorify the name. 

The Judge was right v^hen he said, “People usually buy fly-paper to 
catch ^ flies, or he might ha'Oe said, “People usually buy? drills to drill 
holes. But in these high-geared daj^s of Damon and nights of Pythias 
any)one is v^rong who says. People do not care about a trade-mark.” 

Moted Examples: 

THE AMERICAN FLAG 
4- CLEVELAND TWIST DRILLS 4 ^ 
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T door of the General Manager’s private office s^ung open as t 
office boy made entrance for the approaching salesman. The gene 
fk J co^ulent and massive, filled to overflowing his chair, and 

pachy^^ he s^ung slowl}? and ponderously^ around like a lethar^ 

^isrespectj^lly and in Sotto Voice commented the office boy, 
oll'^ • r ^ ^ork while that gu]? is swingin’around in his chair!” Am 
Wing for his expressiVe exaggeration, so it seemed. 

\jun niove slowly is no reason for deducing that the amount c 

• . ^ ^ ®^^ber meager or of small aVail. Contrariwise rather. Fo 

a m' ^ J ^ automatic can fire an unbelievably large number of shots ii 
^L-f appear to do a miraculous devastation. Yet a large gun o 
1 . 11 ^ ^hich can be fired only at ten minute interVals car 
^ce in u itebly greater results when giVen the same task. 

inglo ^^ith his staccato tap-tap can bore life out of a tree in seem- 

of th I But a member of the genus elephant can make toothpicks 

Ind almost as quick as you or I can dodge a well-aimed snowball. 

ProvprkM^Y/L - XV ^ave of work j^our bank clerk jumps about like the 
the oth J ^ caloric carpet-tack. Your bank president 

®ccom t* ^ith an equal amount of business infinitely more important, 

At> J w aterloo xi^ithout flurrj> and with an apparent modicum of effort, 

^hy should this be? Well,* simply? because men in the high places 
perien “ymove slowly—but surely. Caution, perhaps, inbred by ex- 

of clarifed vision of “things as they are,” or surety of that quality 

tut these may be the reason for this slo\?? 

Wh^t^^ exemplified today by the man at the helm, 
accom k L reason, your executive head moVes forward to the successful 

uient of his work slowly but surely. Like the 13-inch gun, he 
every shot tell.’^ 
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irm High Any hard piece of steel is extremely brittle when cold, anJ 

•cd Drills high speed drills should never be put to work in that conai- 

^ore Using tion; they work much better when warm, often giving good 
results when the chips are turned blue b]? the heat generates 
thing will “check” a high speed drill quicker than to turn a stream of ^Id 
er on it after it has become heated forking in a hole. It is equally bad to 
nge it in cold water after the point has been heated in grinding. Either of 
5e practices is certain to impair the strength of the drill bj? starting a number 
mall checks in it. 


Ing Not A fact often lost sight of, even by experienced users of driUsi 

liable Test of is that cutting ability) and hardness are not the same thing. 
tting Ability This is especially true of high speed drills, the apparent hard¬ 
ness of which varies with the composition of the steel and 
lo indication of the cutting ability?. Some of the best high speed tools 
•e e'Oer tested could be filed so readily that if this were anj? indication of tn^ 
*k to be expected of them the 3 ? would be condemned without a working trial, 
high speed drill that cannot be filed ma]?, by exercising the greatest care, be 
de to drill extremel}) hard material successfully); but for softer materials, or 
ere a large amount of work must be done in a given time, it will be found so 
:tle as to be worthless. 


NJumerous tests ha^e proS)en that the hardness of files Varies quite as much 
that of other hardened tools, and this is another reason why) file tests are 
reliable. No drill that files hard or soft should be condemned for that reason 
ne, but should first be gi'^en a drilling test in material of kno'vJn hardness. 


ea^age of Drills that are properly) hardened and pointed and run at 
‘ills Often Due moderate speeds and feeds are often condemned on account 
Defects in of breakage ^\ien the trouble rightl;9 should be charged to 

tiling Machine the drilling machine. If there is any) spring or lost motion 
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Uween the upper part of the machine and the table, the drill will not 
cfa 4.1 L taken this up, after which the feed will be practic 

breaks through. As this happens the resis 
mn !ii^ abruptly? reduced, and any spring in the part 

X • 'T’he sudden increase in torsioni 

^hich IS thus produced frequently causes drills to break. 

which spring between the parts of the machin 

unnpr r 1 movement of the table with reference 

drill ^ ^ the spindle out of alignment, tending to b( 

work m Practically the same result is produced as wl 

If tkp k^ 1^^ ^ machine, due to its not being securely? fastened 

condit* ^ ^ depth the drill is almost sure to go, regardless of its tempe 

condition of its cutting edges. 

Materfal^^^^ drilling of hard material is facilitated by using turp 

as a cutting com|X)und, and b^? grinding off the sharp an 

ting rdgIr^TK-*^°”^ 

SO"! iudgn«nt,howev„. 

Ui ,‘‘"11 “111» unfitted fo, further we. 

^herp fk^ ^ P<^int will also be found efficient in drilling soft material, like 
"re tKe regular point has a tendency to“hog in’’or“gra^. 

Point ^0 M^h made to feed to their work easier by thinnin, 

^TilU F extreme point. This is a delicate operation and requires 

Easipr operator’s part, but is a decided improvemei 

hand feed drilling, or when ^ 

twisted drill • L speed flat, or flat¬ 

ted, drills with heavy vJebs. To thin the 

necescB^°^^ 1 ° round face emery wheel is 

- ,.11 

Weaken ^k being taken to preserve the true center of the drill ar 

® web too much by extending the ground portion too far up t e 
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MORE HOLES. 

)E operators, the batter? of three high speed radial drill presses produce 
l) holes in nine hours. The drilling is done in steel plates which are piled 
beams. The depth of the holes ranges from 4 to 16 plate thicknesses. 

om the letter of Mr. M. W. Master, Superintendent of The Petroleum Iron Works Co.: 

rk shown in photograph is part of quite successfully) at a peripheral speed of eigKty) 

ract no^ being gotten out for erec- feet (80) a minute and a feed of .0085 per 

la. This method is used to get the revolution, when kept properly) ground and 

ency? in riveted joints on high pres- lubricated. It is our custom to determine by) 

IS the drilling leaves the steel in actual test the number of holes that can be 

' condition than punching. drilled before the drill shoves signs of wear on 

>e used a large number of drills of cutting edge. When this is determined the 

4es and find that the *Cle^eland* number of holes to be drilled before grinding 

I Drills No. 405 gi^e the nu)st ac- is limited to something less than the test 

Its and they) have been operated figures.*’ 


Photograph by courtesy of The Petroleum Iron Works Co.. Sharon. Pa- 
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BESTRONa 

Be strong! 

We ate not here to pUQ^,to dream, to driji^ 

We have hard work to do,and loads to li^ 
Shun not dte stnig^fsee it,'tis God’s gii^ 

Be strong! 

Sa9 not the days are evil—who’s to blame? 
And fold the hands and acquiesce—O shame! 
Stand up,speak out^and braVely,in God’s name 

Be strong! 

It matters iu>t how deep intrenched, the wrong 
How hard the battle goes, the days, how long; 
Faint not,0ght on! Tomorrow? comes the song 

—MALTHB KBABOOCK 













































r^HE reason 
^ so few people 
t wKat tKej) 
nt b l:>ecatise 
sy don’t ‘vJant 
Kard enough 
use real effort 
bringing things 
eir way. 
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OutlLr^ <^oJumns of the 

forms, we gather^tTT T virulent 

can locate o places that 

We vJould ffl- • ^ But 

O' 

‘■®d in the face’her ^ “P 

to oriiate^^^" T’’ W 

or Pittsburgh? Tk Coshocton 

‘“"“to circun«t«n U ®" "^for- 

‘f'e quail “ poshing to do 
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Do 'to afUiction. 

W Drills and ^uy C/eve- 

“;e made in rL,5 they 


“fe made in CU because they 

If the I ® U- S. 

Ptosent in heh^f ^ 
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People bu2? wKere they 
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y 'The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
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can get the best •Oalue and if the}? can get 
more for their mone}? or the same for less 
mone}) from German}?, England or an}? 
other cultured and Christian land, the 
sentimental manufacturer sings his 

sx^an song about “Made in America* might 
just as v^ell nail up the doors and crawl 
under his desk for a prolonged period of 
rest. This doesn’t impl}? that patriotism 
or ci^ic pride should be tossed into the 
discard like a four card straight that has 
been called, but rather that they should 
not be used as an overwhelming four-ply 
selling argument for goods that can’t stand 
without props. 

We will now back into the round-house, 
change engines, and flick off a truthful 
anecdote on the reciprocity infection. A 
few da}?s ago a perfect stranger invaded 
our editorial dormitory, announced in 
stentorian tones that his compan^^was using 
Cleveland drills, and asked that sign 
up for a page ad^ertisment in a magazine 
that he and seS?eral other employees were 
going to issue. The magazine had no 
visible or concealed circulation except 
among other employees, their friends 
and relatives, and its pages were devoted 
to narratives of the doings v^ithin the organi¬ 
zation, such as suppl}?ing a fitting name 
for the storekeeper’s new bab}?, the book¬ 
keeper’s approaching marriage and other 
like follies. The v^hole thing was as in¬ 
teresting as a telephone directory and we 
gently implied there would be nothing 
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stirring. When our caller could control his 
sputtering and wrathful indignation, he man¬ 
aged to ask ig^hy we thought his companj; 
ww buying our tools and we, in our innocence, 
opined that maybe it had something to do 
with the tools themsekes and added, as an 
afterthought, that ^e vJould gladly? send the 
ne^ y a pair of boots or some token of 

curtly de- 

e in and our friend departed "Oowing ven- 
ge^ce would be visited upon us a-plenty. 

an })ou beat it? The merit and utility 
• ® product laid aside like a one cent mail* 

|ng, while the argument rests en dishabille on 
ofact t at the party of the first part is using 
some of your o^n immortal output. Trade 
l^iprocity is a good sanitary plan and it pro- 
0 es friendship, good fellowship and general 
^ around, provided it is based 
on the ^alue and service offered. But 
isnt good sense, good business or good 
expect consideration on a 
n able or philanthropic footing. 
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® er Was curtly declined and our friend departed 

vowing vengeance would he visited Page 'three 

upon us a-plenty." 
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Politics 

ve r 5 6 

Business 



G overnment is tKe business of the 

^vKole nation. TKere is nothing more 
important to our destiny, as a nation, than 
that it be influenced and guided by the whole 
people \0ho are to be governed. On this condi¬ 
tion our collective progress has its foundation. 

We have been and are now confronted with 
the sorry spectacle of the hav)oc wrought by a 
departure from this principle. Permitting our 
national life to be controlled by legislative bod¬ 
ies, ninety per cent of which are lavi? 3 )ers, has 
produced an intolerable situation demanding the 
most drastic measures if relief is to be had. The 
profession of law is a useful one, it is an ancient 
one, and it is usually) an honorable one, but this 
is essentially a commercial nation and the mar¬ 
velous industrial de\)elopment it has attained is 
eloquent testimony to the inherent virility of its 
business life. A surfeit of legislation by and for 
law^^ers, devoid of e^en rudimentary business 
training or judgment, has impeded our progress 
mightily) and whatever eminence has already 
been acquired has been in spite of obstacles con¬ 
sistently and diligently imposed. ^X/^hatever may 
be said of Germany, her philosophies and ambi¬ 
tions, the fact remains that her most prominent 
commercial position v?as acquired by efficient and 
helpful co-operation of the government v?ith the 
business interests. Commercial enterprise was 
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encouraged instead of Kindered and the result was 
a more rapid industrial development than the world 
Kad ever before knov^n. To maintain our rightful 
position, reason of our resources, facilities, and 
limitless ingenuity, are we to be compelled to adopt 
a monarchial form of government? That ought 
not necessary, altho it might be vastly better 
for all of us, and certainly? it would not bring about 
a more chaotic condition than nov^ obtains. 


Without entering into the relatWe merits of the 
various forms of government, can v^e not take the 
we we na‘9e inherited and which presents so many 
nepcial possibilities, and look for some remedy to 
ng t ite v^rongs? We, as the governed, must be 
in ged b}) the governing body we ha^e installed 
^ ^ installed. In any case 

ere the shortcomings are so patent, where the 
iniquity is so obvious and the remedy so apparent, 
some measure to correct the deficiency ought to 
e applied, if we are not content to languish under 

r ^ indictment of our much mooted resource- 
Tulness. 


oitical life as it novP exists offers no attraction 
® t e capable business man. The ways of politics 
c>f business. Eflicienc^, economy) 
^ onestp are virtues almost unknown to those 
mg and administering our laws. In their place, 
nibrs have substituted extravagance, 
ed paj^-rolls, conscienceless squandering for 
use ess waterways and other public works and when 
1 ^ there remains the highly diversified 
-barrel. If a business man attempted to con- 
h^^f along the lines his goVernment 

as t^hioned and adopted, his competitors v^ould 
urce him into bankruptcy and possibly into jail. 
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Through assiduous effort to distract attention from 
hisown motives and purposes the demagogue has been 
hurling mud at the business man, the emplo^Jer 
labor, for so long that the public has come to attach 
some importance to the charges; especially as the 
business man has not seen fit to retaliate or defend 
his name in any way. Without doubt there have 
been rogues in commercial pursuits, just as there have 
been in the professions, but in the former case the 
muck-rakers, professional reformers and the yellow 
press, have sought to use the isolated case as an il¬ 
lustration of business methods as generally? practiced. 
The plain fact of the matter is that the whole fabric 
of our civilization depends upon our business men. 
The charitable work of the world as well as educa¬ 
tion and religion are supported bj? the business man 
and thousands—the whole unthinking masses ’are 
dependent upon his enterprise and sense of responsi¬ 
bility. The ethics of business are well recognized 
and of a high moral character and were the}? injected 
into politics they would purify public service and 
make this the high calling that it should be, but 
unfortunately, isn’t. 

We are suffering from too much law. We need 
less theory? and more of the mature judgment that 
can onl}? come from business experience and training. 
We need efficiency and ordinary? everyday? honesty?. 
We are not getting these things from the class of 
men to whom we have entrusted our national wel¬ 
fare. They have had their chance and that business 
has survived at all under the burdens prescribed is 
not due to a lack of zest in the attempts to founder 
it. Business, so far, has lacked organization—the 
kind of organization that will project business experi¬ 
ence and business ideas into the council and the 
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administration of public affairs. There is a desperate 
need for the judgment and experience of the man of 
business. To attain this desirable end the business man 
must take hold and assert himself, for his own protec¬ 
tion if for no more altruistic purpose. Those now in 
power will not willingly abdicate. They must be 
forced by organized business effort, supported as it will 
quickl}) be, by the public which now sees the effects 
of business depression. Surely our salvation as a repre¬ 
sentative government is worth a change of diet, what¬ 
ever inconveniences that process may entail. 

ATA 

Work in every hour, paid or unpaid, see only that 
thou ^;?ork, and thou canst not escape the reward; 
"P^hether thy work be fine or coarse, planting corn, or 
writing epics, so onl}) it be honest work, done to thine 
own approbation, it shall earn a reward to the senses as 
well as to the thought: no matter hov? often defeated, 
you are bom to Victory. 

ATA 

Dear to us are those who love us; the sv^ift moments 
^0 sj^nd with them are a compensation for a great deal 
^ they enlarge our life—but dearer are those 

who reject us as unworthy, for they add another life; 
t qS build a heaven before us, whereof we had not 
reamed, and thereby supply to us new powers out of 
t e recesses of the spirit, and urge us to new and un¬ 
attempted performances. 

— Tialph Waldo Emerson, 
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No. 84 HIGH SPEED SET 

Here are presented in compact and 
convenient form all the sizes of straight 
shank high speed drills, steel "v^ire gauge, 
from No. 1 to 60 inclusive. These 
number sizes are plainly marked on the 
drill and on the stand in a position op¬ 
posite the proper hole. Even numbers 
numbers on the 
other, thus assisting in read^) selection. 
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Each drill fits into a hole plainly? marked 
^ithits size. As all the 32nd sizes are on one 
side and the 64th sizes on the opposite side, 
selection is made easy. 
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M ost proverbs are either fallacies or bushy bromides suf¬ 
fering from physical exhaustion. In both cases they 
deserOe as much attention as a one inch advertisement on 
a last year s calendar. But v?ith jpour permission we will step into 
the cannery and haul dov^n that old grind about the ounce of pr®' 
■Oention and the pound of cure, particularly as it relates to the 
maintenance of human health. 


Health is as necessary to success as a Sunday door to a prosper¬ 
ous bar, and there is nothing so pitiful as a man who has to declare 
® to negotiate terms with the medical fraternity. Wot that 
the doctors aren t a boon to faltering and hesitating civilization. 
The practice of medicine is a noble calling and rightly the physi¬ 
cian has been styled the flower of our race. He has done yeoman 
service in the glorious work of relieving suffering humanity? and his 
marvelous achievements shall go thundering down the ages. Who 
was that in the rear that laughed? Lea^e the room, sir! 


Being ridiculed like that right out in open meeting vjhen 
were trying to be so nice and kind, we will now patter up to the 
witness stand with the incriminating story. Having been an un¬ 
willing accessory before, during and after the fact we feel qualified 
to yiOax enthusiastic on the harrowing subject. Our enthusiasm 
o^n t amount to an affliction, however, and there is no intention 
or desire to become disorderly and break up the furniture. 

know, the truth of the matter is that 
m^ o ore cou nt diagnose a broken arm without blue prints 

hvdr^ ^ J wouldn^t know the difference between 

aogm,. In short, they couldn’t 

cute a ham. They maji have heard somewhere that a cold is a 
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frequent ailment,but it’s an easy two to one shot that they couldn’t tell 
whether said cold is caugKt witK a steel trap or a butterfly net. In the 
course of the past three ;9ears we have had the high privilege, opportu¬ 
nity?, distinction, honor,—etc. ad valorem—of consulting with ele-^en cele¬ 
brated medical yokels and ha-^e been told in the solemn tones of the 
oracle that ^e were suffering from eSJeiy) thing in the book and several 
minor troubles that would be catalogued as soon as suitable names and 
list prices could be arranged. But this is not a recitation of our personal 
grievances as Drill Chips is only a small booklet, altho yOe might 
^int out that when one is on the inside track and skidding, ^ith no one 
but doctors to help him out, he doesn’t need a lorgnette to see that there 
is something rotten in other places than Denmark. As intimated up- 
page, a doctor can’t help anybody—that is, an 3 )bod 3 > but an undertaker. 


Bernard Shav?, one of our most promising contemporaries, in one of 
Kis recent dray^mas hands the profession a fe^ tender compliments after 
this fashion: “doctors perform unnecessary? operations and manufacture 
and prolong lucrative illnesses. Most doctors haVe no honor or con- 


^rence. They are no more scientific than their tailors and the chief 
mjference between a quack and a qualified doctor is that the latter is 
pthorized to sign death certificates. Most doctors will allow their col¬ 
leagues to decimate a whole countryside rather than Violate the bond of 
professional etiquette by giving him a^ay?.” 



Them’s harsh words, Nell! as 
they? say down in Cincinnati and other 
places on the kerosene circuit, but 
they? are plain enough so that any man 
with a common school education, or 
even a college man, can pick ^ ® 
general trend of the sentiment. May¬ 
be Friend Bernard has been eating raw 
meat again, but at any? rate we ope 
he approached his subject v7ith an 
unprejudiced attitude, eVen 
have done. It is a good thing not to 
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dispense entirely? ^ith reason and judg¬ 
ment altKo an open mind is desirable 
on an]? subject. It need not be opened 
so far, however, that it looks like the 
subway?. 

Nlo^ all this leads up to the burning 
fact that when you have health you d 
better keep it, for you have a lily of a 
chance to get it back after it has gone 
clattering up the boulevard. Within our 
own organization we go to some trouble 
and expense in the issuance of weekly 
health bulletins that deal with methods 
of prevention the medicine of the future. These notices go to ever^ 
man on the payroll and besides explaining the usual causes and sy^mptoms of 
various ills that flesh is heir to, they preach the gospel of the ounce of pre¬ 
vention. Self-preservation is the first law of nature, altho old Doc. Bryan 
probably had something to do with its discovery?, and ^e’ll wager a ster¬ 
ilized ten dollar note that as tempus fugits along, fewer and fewer of the 
esteemed medics will have such a devil of a time to restrain their merry 
peals of laughter. 

▲TA 

Like other documentary assurances, most guarantees are not worth the 
paper they re “Written on. A.s Confucius or somebody once said: A 
guarantee is no stronger than the joker it contains.” And it is a singular 
fact that the firms making the loudest clamor about guarantees are those 
whose names are not enough to inspire the buy^er’s confidence. There are 
dozens of concerns in this country who say not a word about iron-clad, 
untihdeath-do-us-part promises. Why? Simply because it is unnecessary, 
ouge on the rose can t make it a better or more beautiful rose. 

In our own case. We have never given any thought to a guarantee. It is 
our conception that if a drill isn’t satisfactory, forty-seVen guarantees Will 
gWe Ijttle assistance in the Work of drilling holes. Hole production is ac¬ 
complished by drills that are drills and not by guarantees that are not 
guarantees. 

Twelve 
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said tke man witK the twinkle, “that so many peop 
’ “Blind? Why, we thought— 

Oh, not reallj?, you know—onlj? figuratively, v?hich is almost as ha 
an sometimes worse to the things that are so near to them, and so familial 
Son kno^, that after a v;^hile they don’t see them at all. 

ave in mind, he went on reflectively “the case of a certain very decen 
c ap w o couldn t keep his help. He got plenty of work out of them v^hik 
ey were with him, because he was an inspiring sort of boss, 3?ou kno^— 

ut somehov? the}) didn’t stay. They v?ent else^i^here, and he never coulc 
Pnd out wh}). 

d blind to their good points, vi^hen he savO them e'Oery 

U J to tell them hov? \ 0 ell they vJere v^orking, after the first 

wee ad sho^n him the}) were the kind of people he vJanted. He saw fast 
enough when they didn’t work right, though—well, real workers need en- 
cou^ement. They need to be told when they are right. 

ame man did the same thing at home. Took things as a matter of course, 
' which reall}) ought to haOe been a perpetual 

surprise. The goodness of his wife, the peace 
and quiet of his home— he went blind to them, 
because he had alvC^ay s seen them, and he never 
took the trouble to imagine anything else. 

“I’m hoping,” ended the man with the 
twinkle, “that the General Manager of the 
Universe won’t have to restore this chap s sight 
b}) a painful operation. It has happened before, 
of course. It has taken failure and soirow to 
open the eyes of man}) a man to the blessings 
h^ knpv. he had. And so it goes! 




he ne^er knew he had. 


To iht things that ar, so near to them, 
and so familiar. ” 
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Importance of Proper 


}teWorthy The surprising results that can be obtained “with properl}) 

js/s made to^ist drills when skillfully handled and working un er 

proper conditions, are ^ell illustrated by the remarka e 
:ords made in a public test at Atlantic City,N.J.,iri June, 1911. 
nual Contention of Railx?;)ay Master Mechanics we had a heavy, 
ill press in operation in connection with our exhibit, and the results o tain 
>m some of our milled and “flatwist** high speed drills taken from stoc ar 
5ulated herewith. 

Wo~Fold The object of these tests ^as tto-fold: 1 st, to demonstrate what 

bject is good shop practice, the drills were put through at spee s 

and feeds considered economical under average 
5 ns; 2nd, to demonstrate the reserve efficiency and durability of the dri s 

stunts” which demanded extremely high rates of speed and feed were attempt 

hod Shop In the test under average conditions a 2^-inch high speed 

^ractice milled drill drilled sixty-eight holes through a billet of ma 

chinery steel 4^4^ inches thick without being reground. ^ 
rill was operated at 150 reA)olutions per minute with a feed of.0l5 
evolution and removed a total of 1418 cubic inches of metal. Although t e 
rill was still in good condition the test was here cut short by the 
oming to a close. It had demonstrated, however, what can be accomplishe a 
lay long in any shop properly equipped. 

rhe Highest In pursuing the second object of the tests, the highest drilling 
drilling Speed speed known to machine shop practice ■v^as attained by a 

m Record stock 1^-inch “Paragon” flatwist high speed drill in repeat 

edly drilling through a hea^y billet at the remarkable rate of 
inches—almost five feet—per minute, (By referring to the table here¬ 
with, it will be seen that two drills actually removed more metal in the saina 
time, but this is accounted for by the larger diameters of the drills and cannot e 


drilling Speed 
m Record 


Pare Feurtttn 
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compared witK the alx)ve.) The record drill ran at 575 revolutions per 
^it one-tenth inch feed per re>?olution, and successfully withstood the st 
t 15 extreme speed and feed. Before attaining the maximum performance 
stock drills were put through at the rates of 25,32:^,333^,35 and Myi 
I^r minute, as can be seen from the tabulated record of the tests. In no ca 
t ® of strength of the drills reached, but the speed of 57^ inches pen 
cou not be exceeded on account of the inadequate capacity of the electri 
wires to the motor drying the drill press. 

ummary Drilling at such high speeds and heavy feeds is, of course, 

.|l .. recommended as economical shop practice, and this perfor 

wi not, in all probability, be repeated in many shops. The point we v?ish to 
owever, is, that these results were made possible by carefully established 
on I ions such as: absolute rigiditj? in the machine, solid clamping of the 
^ect grinding of the tool, and expert handling. 

CLEVELAND HIGH SPEED DRILLS 


Sizes and Kind 
of Drill 

4 Paragon 1 

u% ^^'■agon ' 
}K Paragon 
Paragon t 
JK" Paragon i 
K'Paralon ' 

M Paragon | 
^..Paragon 
Paragon 

^ragon 

yi" p 

2V’ M??®" ' 

milled 

milled 

3^1 Paragon 

iV’ p "^Son I 

■*4 Paragon 


Material 


R. P. M. 

1 

Feed 

per 

I Rev. 

j Inches 

1 Drilled 

I per Min. 

500 

0.050 

! 25 

325 

0.100 

! 32>^ 

475 

i 0.100 

47;^ 

575 

1 0.100 

57H 

300 

0.030 

9 

325 

0.100 

: 32>^ 

335 

i 0.100 

33>^ 

355 

1 0.100 

35>^ 

235 

1 0.100 

23^ 

350 

0.100 


190 

0.050 


120 

1 0.100 

i 

350 

i 0.030 

’ \0}4 

225 

1 0.040 

9 

165 

0.020 

i 3'A 

200 

0.020 

\ 4 

150 

! 0.015 

1 24" 

150 

1 0.040 

6 

175 

i 0.040 

7 

275 

I 0.030 

i 

150 

0.030 


150 

0.030 

4J4 


Rev., 
Speed in 
Feet 
per Min. 
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PEERLESS HIGH-SPEED REAMERS 

can be run at double the speed of carbon-steel reamers and at that 
speed ^ill do two or three times as much work without regrinding. 
The>) increase the output and at the same 
time reduce the manufacturing costs. 

“Peerless” High-Speed Reamers cost 
you only about half as much as the ordi¬ 
nary high-speed reamer because of their 
special construction. 

Blades of fi^^est quality selected high¬ 
speed steel are joined by our patented 
“ Brazo-Hardening” Process into one solid 
piece with a special tough steel bod^?. 

“Peerless” High-Speed Reamers are solid 
and inseparable. The blades will never 
come loose. 

“Peerless” High-Speed Expansion 
Reamers, on account of their soft steel bod>) 
will stand more expansion than carbon 
reamers of similar type. Moreover, they 
are the onl^j) expanding reamers v?ith as 
many cutting edges as a solid reamer. 

Catalog 38 shows our complete line. 
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Somebody did a golden deed; 
Somebody proved a friend in need; 
Somebody sang a beautifid 
Somebody smiled tbe whol. 
Somebody? thought, “’Tis 

Somebody said,‘Tm glad to 

Somebody fought a valiant 
Somebody lived to shield 

Was it you? 
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Kis ^agon. Tho tKe ideal is 
never quite reached, there is < 
fine exercise in the stretching— . 
vChich is one kind of grovJth. 
Each da 3 > science grov9s wiser, 
Cleveland Tools grov? better, 
and ideals become harder to 
reach; all of v?hich is very good 
for the product. 
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gressional inquiry into motives, probable 
causes and effects, etc., e^ery time he is 
asked to locate an extinct price list, or that j 
he shall ask the same questions more than - 
nine times a da]?. You’ve got to assume ^ 
that even the boss knows his own name, 
address, color of his stenographer’s eyes \ 
and other items of interest. 

The employee who asks reasonable , 
questions is most apt to get his work prop- 
erly done and then again, he learns so ^ 
that he doesn’t have to ask questions the ^ 
next time. Which is in the nature of a | 
distinct advance. Blind, unquestioning ^ 
obedience commands a low market price ^ 
these days v?hen one can get a good faithful 
servant, guaranteed against defective work- ^ 
manship and material, for a small outlay. ^ 
But brains, that’s another thing again, and | 
they) come higher. ^ 

This is a “boost” thought but not 
necessarily) obnoxious and it is a copper* ^ 
bottomed double riveted fact that industrial ^ 
progress rests with the masses and as they ■ 
improve mentally, industry) as a whole 
advances. This would be a good oppor¬ 
tunity to say something nice about our- || 
selves, hov? we concentrate our time, brains ^ 
and energy on the making of better drills 
and reamers, how we, and consequent!}) | 
our tools, slowly) tho steadily improve from ^ 
day to day, but we are not going to say any) 
more about it. Anyway, we’d rather you d || 
get the story) from Cleveland tools. And | 
it would be more convincing, too. 
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fatKer used to^ "" And^®® a lesson, as 
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so ^ou l^eeps Kim. 

classes of ne distinguish two general 

Th fi L- '”®P**^tion. 

'’^ith peonlia^ °u surrounds himself 
ia- tLp wonderful he 

that there few people so lovJ down 

^bis man available lower yet. 

®P enoueh*^r ^*^^**^>1^ progress. It’s handi- 
to fnd oth ^ yourself, but 

°^u opinio^'l^^'L* ® you in your 

higher -Ooi ” *l ® P’'®'^tically fatal. The 
aolf-satisfthe more jJou are liable to 
Which others, 

the ladde^r '■®ason wh>) the top rungs of 

of success are so little ^orn. 
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The other kind of man—he’s the wise one 
surrounds himself v^ith people bigger and 
better and stronger than he is. Not only this, 
but he realizes their superiority and strives to 
reach their level. Oh yes, we pick our own 
friends, not only consciously but also by our 
own natures. Like calls to like. And you 
needn’t worry about getting so high that there 
will be no one still higher up to emulate. When 
you reach this point in material success (if you 
are still open-eyed) ]?ou can find lessons in the 
waj) some little man of no importance bears his 
trials, or does something else 3 )ou haven’t learned 
yet. No one life time is long enough to excel 
in everything. There’s alv^ajJs someone away 
ahead of y)ou, in something. 

Finally, it’s to be remembered that you can t 
stand still. Man goes either forward or back¬ 
ward. His direction of progress depends upon 
his attitude towards himself and towards the 
rest of the world. 

^X^ho was it that \\?rote of *the noble unrest 
that makes for progress’? Vl^hoever it was, he 
had it right. Vou can rest assured he learned 
his song of success by listening to better singers 
than himself, and not by admiring his own pipes. 
W^ell, we think Father had it nearly right. 
How about it? 
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HE interesting letter received a few days ago 
and reproduced below expresses the views of 
j indWidual whose company was harassed 

y the mania for “investigation” of business: 


Chicago Heights, Ill., March 11, 1915. 

• • . . Every new crop of statesmen enacts a new 
set of laws which results in setting to work additional 
clerks and incidentally adds to the army of non-pro- 
ucers, w ich in turn adds to the burdens of the tax 
payers, uccessful business men carefully watch their 
ea expense under present conditions it v^ould 
^ t at our Government at Washington has much 
to o the same. We are under the impression that 
many of these lav?s are forgotten, but the clerks still 
on gathering statistics and drawing their salary, 
ere ought to be a house cleaning in Washington 
many of these statistics and reports demanded of 
anufacturers should be done av^^ay vi?ith. It is ex- 
me y i e y that nobody reads them anyway). When 
e on y result of a Bureau of Statistics is to furnish 
Iticians, it is time the Bureau is done away 
ni K rl ^^derstand the U. S. Steel Corp. has fur- 
t rl^ ^ ® Government over sixty-fve thousand reports 
^^ste an that they are still being asked for more. 

pretty nearly all of one of our men’s time for 
mont of January in making out various reports for the 
overnment and for the different states in which our 
mpany does business and the last request was for a 
I ®f ^11 l^he accidents in our plant for the 

ree years. wrote back and asked them to 
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quote the lav? under v?hich they could demand this infor¬ 
mation. They advised us that there was no law and no 
obligation on our part to furnish it. told them that 

v?e had spent so much time on reports so far this year, that 
v?e would like to demote some of our time to managing our 
own business. TTou are right when you sa]? v?e are suffer¬ 
ing from too much law. 

Yours very truly, 

COLUMBIA TOOL STEEL CO., 

E. T. Clarage, 

President” 

Probably few business houses v^ould object to being 
investigated if there “Were a just cause for it, if it served 
some constructive end and if the work were under¬ 
taken bj) able, intelligent and unprejudiced men. But 
just for example, consider the Commission on Indus¬ 
trial Relations. Its chairman, Frank P. Walsh, is or 
was a Missouri attorney and v^as appointed to his place 
by President ^X^ilson. To save time, no doubt, this 
gentleman has revealed his intentions by condemning 
business and capital in advance. He has personal and 
socialistic beliefs which he airs freely in connection 
with wild in'Oective against commercial enterprise. 
He would make v^ork” where there is no work, he 
would have the government take over the land and 
he is quoted as submitting this naive observation ' 
Every great fortune is a fundamental wrong. He ^ho 
giVes bountifully to the poor must have first robbed 
them a-plenty. Every man with a fortune must at some 
time have crossed the line of ethics and of criminal 

•^"j* from a man about to preside over a quasi- 

judicial inquiry! 

The pity of it all. 
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special Instead of Standard 
Tool Specif cations 

From jimerican Machinist, March 4,1915* 


^ probably no question under discussion 
j L time of more \)ital interest to users 

and buj^ers of machinery and tools than that of 
^cienq?. Volumes have been Ti^ritten on this subject 
by some of the brightest minds of the centui^, and great 
progress is being made b>) manufacturers in standardizing 
t eir product so as to be able to supply it at the lov^est 
^sible ^st. Yet, strange to say, there are a great manj? 
i^ers of ^Is take advantage of this stand- 

ar Ration in making out their specifications. 

7W^ r reamers for example—upvi?ards of 

0 of such tools have to be made up ‘‘special.’’ They 
are carried in manufacturers’ stocks with two styles of 
f™ and t^o standard tapers, or per foot of 
, ^ith flute lengths increasing by inches from four 
|nc es in length to ten inches, inclusive, and by two 
|nc es \Tom ten inches to sixteen inches, yet, specifica- 
^ns are frequentlj? received for locomotive reamers to 
l^a e to blue print that differ from stock reamers only 
^ 1 L if lengths somewhere between t^o of 
® engths listed. As the diameters of these tools are 
ar y measured at the small end, and a half inch more 
? of additional length means only that much unused 
ate at the shank end of the tool, the next longer stock 
flamer Would answer the purpose just as well. In such 
there seems to exist a delusion that the slight saving 
|a material in the shorter reamer v?ill more than counter- 
a ance extra cost of having it made up special. Plainly, 

^ ^ efficiency gone ^rong! 
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T he real worth of|; 

MUST BE measured i|; 
OR FINISH HOLES. 

SOLELY ON THE BASIS C; 
TION BETWEEN GRINDING| 
THE TOOL. CXEVELAND DR 
YOUR THOUGHTFUL CONS)}. 





































Another apparently trifling detail is the size of the square on the 
shank. To change this from standard dimensions often involves 
making the reamer from a larger bar, and again the cost goes up to 
suit the seemingly ill-considered ^him of the buyer. The same is 
true of the collar ^hich is placed belo^ the square on the shank 
to prevent the wrench slipping down on to the fluted part of the tool. 
A sixteenth of an inch more or less at this point is obviously of 
trifling importance, 5^et, an astonishing number of these rimers 
have to be turned out of extra large size steel, on special orders, at 
an increased cost, to meet the notions of some designer who has never 
•Viewed the matter from this angle. 

These are but a fe^ examples taken at random, yet the}) would 
seem to indicate that if more attention were paid by tool buyers an 
designers to these, at first sight unimportant, details, ^e should have 
less cause to decry the high cost of IWing. 

S. H. Co;r. Asf't Gen. Mgr., The C. T. D. Co. 


Amidst the hue and cry about lack of employment, it is often 
forgotten that unemployment of labor starts with unemployment oy 
the emplo 3 )er. The employer is not arbitrarily running his plant at 
one half or one quarter of his normal production. Scarcity of work 
for the employee is only a result—an effect of scarcity of work for 
the emplo5)er, and the remedy should be applied to the cause and 
not the aftermath. Give the employer, the business man with 
capital a fair chance, and the evils of unemplo^^ment for the masses 
will disappear like mist before the morning sun. Gi^e business 
capital and the business man some genuine assurance that there will 
be no destructWe attack by the state or national government and 
prosperity can and will be restored and maintained. There is 
a-Oailable just as much capital as ever and it is just and justly as 
timid as ever. 

But a club, ready and Waiting, has never been famous as a 
restorer of shaken confidence. 
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E time ago kad occasion to be in Chicago. This fact is 
not recorded boastingly, but is merely set do^n as one of those 
t mgs that occasionally occur in the best regulated lives. The 
P am un raped truth of the matter is that we have friends and customers 
ere* ut t^t startling statement shouldn’t cause an^^one to twist his 
or er mustache in profound perplexity, as we can and do hereby assert 
or without fear of the Interstate Commerce Commish or the 

’ that we can penetrate the uttermost and wildest recesses of 
IS ere terres^ial globe, turn the nearest corner and find a Cleveland 
ma mg holes and friends. Thus taking in the whole of our well 
transmission, with unusual generosity, v?e are bound to 
^ as well as other strange places. Which brings us back 

e mam plot ^hich ^e had well nigh lost in our excitement, 
was tk ^ dignified and well modulated tones, 

pro^r ^ere over in that there place, we encountered se>?eral 

ressi e and alert manufacturers who v^anted information concerning 
r s op memods, Welfare work and plans for the social and industrial 
erment of our emploj^ees. There’s no secret about it, so thought 
^ 95 ^ell let in the rest of our large family of readers in the hope 
a 1 . nxight thereby do something for somebody else, causing 

j ^ ^^re happiness to leak in somev^here. 
less*^ ™nibers of this immortal work v?e have pictured with more or 
our restaurant, library and suggestion system. Noxn? 
are about to drop a few pertinent facts concerning our Recreation Club. 
People have the mossback idea concealed about their premises 
in the pursuit of pleasure are extra'^agances to be indulged 

w there are some people who don’t belie'^e in equal 

so^4Tl explain these things. We onl^ kno^ that the 3 > are 

we have even heard that there are men who don t think that 
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Bill]? Sundaj) and Doc. Bryan are the mainstays of our sunkist nation, hut 
as this seems incredible, too much importance should not be attached to it. 

E^ery emplo]?ee of this company, regardless of age, sex, political 
or laundry marl^ is a member of the C. T. D. Recreation Club and this, 
mind you, without payment of any initial fee, dues or other form of extor¬ 
tion. Of course one can't have a continual gosh of a time forever without 
here and there prying off a nickel or so. That, dear friends, is as hopel^s 
as trying to shake down fiiend Beef Trust v?ith a mittimus and a parlor 
rifle. So during the long and hard winters we give dansants you 
how carelessly we get this off—where one (and friend) may dansant ad lib. 
and then some. The gate receipts, while not large enough to buj) a seat m 
the Senate, are sufficient to put over an annual summer outing and provide 
the paraphernalia and prize cups made of regular silver, for the winning 
crews in our base-ball, bowling, tennis and hand ball leagues. Last summer 
^e had 32 indoor baseball teams recruited from the office and various dep^t- 
ments of the factory and the winners picked off a piece of bric-a-braw just 
like the ones Tom Lipton used to bring over. And then, at that summ^ 
picnic the bunch stacks up like Kitchener's new army, and the lid comes off 
for all kinds of good sanitar? sport except that well known game called post- 
office, which we understand is not h]?gienic and besides is an indoor recreation. 

Considered from any acute angle you wish, the idea of a Recreation 
Club is 99*44/100% nifty, for it promotes good fellowship, eliminates petty 

inter-department jealousies and lifts 
of the curse from the sordid things that 
flesh is heir to. We operated our plant 
before and after taking and that 
Jim smile you see isn't the kind that 
you v?ear -when ]?ou tell the lady what 
a perfect!]? lovely time you had at her 
party. A Recreation Club, if rightl}^ con¬ 
ducted, induces the spirit of co-operation 
and loyalty, the ^^ell known propelling 
forces toward the goal of individual and 
collective success. 

Than^hich, lago, there is nothing greater. 



Part Twtlve 
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1 he structure of 1 ool bteel 

“• H'frinud/rom p.,p,r pr.smud 

before The Cleveland hngineerme Society and published in their Journal, March, 1915, 






STEEL may seem at first to be a ^eiy special subject, of intei 
to ut few. Actually everj) man is brought into intimate relations, 
it some form of tool steel many times everp ciay. As he rises in 1 
1 ^ shades with a razor of 1.50% carbon steel made in New Yo 
J-Jg ^ nails with a file of 1.30% carbon steel made in Philadelpli 


II . ' I-vr /■ 

e carves is steak v?ith a knife made in Shefljield of 1.10% carbon ste 
IS ^ et nife is made in German]? of 1.20% carbon steel. The delic£ 
^ pinions of his watch, all of highly tempered tool steel, guide hi 

in ^ 1 time. So all through the day tool steel is the servant of mi 
^i^ntless intimate and personal v;?a5>s. 

tKe^ti ^ ^ork of the engineer, tool steel is even more indispensable. Fro 
is d ^ ^ picks up his drawing instruments until the last riv< 

npi- J f^ 1 the last screv^ in the machine, hardened and ten 

elus* j their part. With all this unWersal use of tool steel, what a 
inech^ indefinable thing is quality?. Hov? many of you have borrowed 
^ screv? driver? Do you remember how unwilling he v^as to lend it 
And ^ ^ screw driver was hard to find and harder to keep 

or bad ^ before you buy it v^hether a screw driver is gooc 

the y ^ bought a pocket k nife from a large hardv^are firm ir 

trial I enough for it to insure as I thought getting a good knife. Aftei 

could I ^J^et one of the blades of the knife was so brittle that ]?ou 

large pieces out of it with the thumb nail. Upon returning it the 
On^ ^ce replaced vs^ith another, similar in appearance, of the same make, 
andf ^ ^ blades of this knife was so soft that it could be bent over at right 
^nt breaking. The knife being replaced a second time I found a 
Ke that has been the best I haS^e e^er carried. 

stn ^ ®^®mination of the tv^o defecti"v^e knives revealed that the first had a 
^nre similar to Figure 1, the long coarse lines of which greatly vv^eaken 
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i steel. TKe second knife ^ith the soft 
ide had a structure similar to Figure 2, in 
licK the carbon is all in the form of graphite, 
ving no useful purpose. This structure is 
aost exactl 3 ? like that of malleable cast iron, 

? white grains representing pure iron, the 
ick graphite. The good blade has not been 
imined, but it undoubtedly? has a structure 
e Figure 3, in ^hich the fine uniform struc- 

e shows clearly the quality of the material. Diameters 

Jt these three knWes under ordinary? examination appeared exactly the same, 
rthermore, the chemical analysis is undoubtedly similar. The difference in quality 
ing purely) a matter of the different arrangement of the various chemical 

constituents or in other words the structure. 

With this introduction v?e will proceed to 
study) in detail the micro structure of tool 
steel. Tool steel ordinarily contains from 
0.60% to 1.75% carbon. The principal 
structural constituents of annealed tool steel 
are Ferrite, Pearlite and Cementite. Ferrite is 
pure iron and usually appears under the miao- 
scope in the form of small hexagonal grains. 

Fie. 2—100 Diameters Cementite is a carbide of iron containing 

ree parts of iron to one of carbon. It is remarkable for its great hardness and 
ittleness, and its resistance to attack by acids. It usually appears white under the 


Lscroscope. 

Pearlite is an alloy of iron with 0.84% 
rbon and alwa]?s appears to consist of alter- 
ite plates of Ferrite and Cementite. 

Fernt^ being pure iron, is Oery soft and 
5ak Cementite is harder than glass and 
ry brittle. Pearlite consisting of a mixture 
the^o IS harder than Ferrite and tougher 
an Cementite. 

e Fourteen 



Fie. 3—100 Diameters 
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TKe principal constituents of hardened tool steel are Martensite and C 
e Cementite is the same as described abo'^e. The Martensite is a s 
carbon in iron *v?hich possesses great hardness. Its structure is remarkable, co 
very jine int^lacing needles v^hich probably? give it its great strength. Hare 
tempered tool steel contain two other constituents, Troostite and Sorbite, 
softer and tougher than the Martensite from which they are derWed by U 
but still much harder than Pearlite. 

Bj) larger part of the tool steel now on the market is made by th< 

process, rhis, the oldest of all processes of steel making, consists of melting 
uget er with carbon in the form of charcoal, in 
a crucible and pouring into an ingot. From this 
process emdUe steel has often been called 
c^t s^l . Tool steel as it is cast is very brittle 
an unfit for any purpose. Its structure is coarse,' 
insisting ^ Pearlite with an excess of either 
emte or Cementite, depending on whether 
^ carbon content is belo^ or above 0 . 84 %. 

1 ^ ® ingot containing 

^ /o carbon is shown in Figure 4. 

Fie. 4—100 Diameters 

rom this starting point the process of manufacture of a tool steel produc 
structure. In the steel mill the ingots are frst inspected, 
broken off and discarded, then reheated and hamm 
to a billet. This hot v^orking breaks up the coarse crystals and refi 
cture very appreciably. The structure of a high carbon billet is shov^n in Fi 

the grain size of which, while still large, is 
superior to that of the ingot as shown in Fi^ 

After the billets have had the surface 
fections chipped or ground out they are 
reheated and forged or rolled to a block, 
or bar according to the purpose 
steel is intended. This working which is u 
at a Wer temperature than the previou 
results in a still greater refining of t e 

S—lOO Diameters SiZO. ScC FigUrC 6. 
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fig. 6—JOO Diamrtrrs 


steel is now in the form as received the 
;erbut before it can be machined the structure 
still further refined in order to give it soft- 
i put it in proper condition for hardening, 
accomplished by carefully regulated anneal- 
rhis annealing consists of heating the steel 
iperature above its critical point usually? about 
F. and cooling ver^) slov^lj). This treatment 
up the coarse network which has been such 
inent feature of the several stages shown 
and substitutes a very fine granular structure in its place. Figure 7. 

Steel in this condition is now ready for machin¬ 
ing and hardening. The machining has of ^urse no 
effect on the structure of the steel. The last stage 
in the series of refining processes is hardening. 1 he 
principal structural changes which take place on 
hardening are the change of Pearlite to Martensite, 
the absorption of all Ferrite present, the absorption 
of part of the free Cementite and the breaking up 
of the remainder into smaller sized particles. In t e 
Fig. 7—JOO Diamrttrs CaSC of a low carbon tool steel these changes pro 

n amorphous mass of Martensite in which even the highest powers micro- 
ind it difficult to distinguish a structure. In a high carbon steel the Martensite 
; thickly dotted v?ith small particles of Cementite. Figure 8. 

? final heat treatment, drawing the temper, results in a change of a portion o\ t e 
nsite to Troostite and Sorbite, toughening the 
id reducing its hardness but not affecting the 
of refinement. This structure is the one 
will be present in all high grade tools which 
Deen properly hardened. In the preceding 
:)f operations for the refining of the structure of 
teel from the ingot to the finished tool each 
ion may be assumed to have been perfectly 
Each illustration has been of a perfect piece 
el for the stage to which it had progressed. 


Fig. 8—JOO DiantfUrs 
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THE BRITTON PRINTINO CO CLEVELAND 




autamy 

DROM learned and unlearned 
^ explanation of causes; Jrom prej- 
and unprejudiced attempts 
to fw responsibility; fi-om heavj? 
®n i^nt bunk about eflfects; from 
t^o-spot drivel on rights and 
prongs; and from all other forms 
of gaseous or ink3> exhalations 
concerning WAR, 

Good Lord, delWer usl 




































































































































HERE is an Honor in 
business that is the fine gold 


of it; that reckons with every 
man justly; that lo^es light; 
that regards kindness and fair¬ 


ness more highly) than goods or 


prices or profits. It becomes a 


man more than his furnishings 
or his house. It speaks for 
him in the heart of every one. 
His friendships are serene and 


secure. His strength is like a 
young tree by a ri^er.— Anon. 



Andrnv Eadie, Editor 



AM ADVERTISIMG 
OBSERVATIOM 


"7 i" we me, 

I too frequent nro quality; and its 

In ° suspicious char- 

sections of advertising 

often com^?“'"“ i°“mals 

» M that Z T ^“btle 

1 fashion: “BuhVr offer this 

>i» cKotf, rf°" S'**”™ 

fUe, “Ueinable,” or 


over a few noH 3^ csn buy. Turning 

'oomentous fact ‘;°"f''°^fedwith the 

f^'aSlT then some, a! 

concerned. 's °*^ and fashions are 

a dollar ner k ^ ^ down and 

U fr •"J li'» Keppiljl hence. 
" ^Ppical of chorus, are not 

' 'Without musiV illustrate 

I ge highlj) specialized times, there 

'“-“^•«<S,hrTh=c.„e,a„„T.U.Od„Co. 







































are still some adver¬ 
tisers with the initia¬ 
tive of a fried egg 
and the imagination 
of a farmhand. 

Putting gently 
aside the question of 
truth, if there be any 



such question, let us stand up in our Hana^ 
and ask whether these verbal orgies in the 
realm of superlatives are either interesting 
or convincing. Hearing no response we ask 
again: Does the trade come jostling one 
another up your front steps when you with 
rare ingenuity bellov? thru the open door 
that your goods are the unqualified best 
the absolute knee plus ultra? Has anyone, 
since the foundation of the Ananias Club, 
been convinced that your goods have the 
competition backed off into the sagebrush 
just because you said so in your short, posi¬ 
tive monotones? Do the great unwashed 
hang on your oratory when })ou are getting 
red in the face from the fire of your 


eulogies? Well, not precisely. At least, 
not any more. The thing simpl]? isn’t done 





since Friend Taurus has come to pla]? such j|| 
an important part in \ 
our social inter 
course. 

All this doesn 
mean that a manu 


a 


n’t k 
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facturer should 
unstrap a bale of 
kopecks from his 

{Continued on Page Eleven) 


























upon a time, as all good fables 
must start, there was a long-haired and 
sad-eyed panhandler who trekked 
eluctandy, but not so very, into the public 
hi H mosst«ck doctrine about Oppor- 

the Old Girl came around 
nee and if she found the blinds down, 

Snh /"u of there being 

case °f r assuredly a 

st Shirt. In other wofds, 

as stnedy a one-timer and vJas not to 

agente “^stirance solicitors or book 

stufF^ brother who generated this sob- 
Ke wasT of ® mental manicuring but 

heZ -e that 

certain a protruding prototype of 

frolicsoine Gents now friskSg thi 

flouriskorl'j'^ • originally 

^mheddurmg the time of Louis de Quince. 
What he flourished isn’t so clear. You may 
ladv’s * ^®®ri t a sv7ord. May)be it was a 
ni 'r ® °f spaghetti. Whose 

single '^*th the 

is id “T P^'^^sophy about Opportunity) 

midsr * p r ^ right in our most middle 
Sar^' , - band w-hen 

mb^ bad to hire a battalion of 

’Ubpoena servers to fnd her lamb. 
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Talk to the small town man and you’ll jind 
he 5 all eyes and ears for the big city. Where 
a fello w has more of a chance, he’ll tell j)ou. 
Converse vJith the cloistered cit^ product and 
v?hat does he say? Well, you know. It’s got 
something to do with a farm, chickens and the 
Back to Nature places v?here he could curry the 
pigs and milk the ducks along about 4 A. X. and 
be content ever after. 


Tet the hard and chilly fact of the matter is 
that these calamity howlers are standing in their 
own spotlight and are so filled v?ith pessimistic 
prattle and the exceeding verdure of the most 
distant fields, that they couldn’t see the main , 
chance if it was as big as the national debt, or | 
couldn t hear it if it came with a 21 gun salute. | 

For be it known, Torick, that e^ery man is 
so completely surrounded bjj? opportunities that 
he can hardly? set his course without colliding | 
with them. But the a'v^erage man’s vision is so 
short that the jar onlj? causes him to curse his , 
luck. And all the time Opportunity stands ^ 
mournfully) by, awaiting some one to elope 
with her. 


The man vJ^ho does the thing at hand, putting 
is v^hole heart into it, is unconsciously blazing ; 
the way to greater things and sooner or later he 
rings the bell. For \\?hat shall it profit a man to K 
ave all the chances in the world if he fails to iSij, 
take advantage of them? ^ 

nd the hardest loser in the deck is the man 
o ne^er took a solitary one. 
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'y^^ncerm, ' i 

in tKe United taSrand 

1®^*' of prosperitv is L,. J i P^'o^Perity or 

:j^, 'f^ 

,nus, unsound anri • ♦ ndustrial community, 
we ha^Je been so L'^''®''®/®/®^'5^ntion v?ith 

aims to prevent ^ 

P^t, not onl\> has arr ^*'°n' making a 

puipos^b f r®® accomplished that unfortunate 

"“'’"a3)supplL. ^ ^ '"^t'tntions dealing in 

°f “Printers ^ number 

“JustK, expressive. 

<;;Lrhelt"r°':,°f i^ ma^ mean to 

give the r KerewitK are 

and i9l4ofseCa/^^^^ gross sales for 

railwQy equipment: concerns wKicK 



H. S. 
Three 
Fluted 
Drill 


SIj'" ^“'"Otive 

'Potal. . . 


S13,616,163 
11 , 100,000 
11,125,091 
11,375,090 
2,915,932 
29,987,438 
'1,903,510 
■1,351,465 


891,374,689 $ 187^9 


Decrease 

824,014,806 

15,900,000 

6,300,849 

17,592,270 

328,380 

24,880,737 

4,250,923 

3,336,720 


$96,604,685 
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Does anyone suppose that the falling off of more than 
jS96,000,000 in a single 3)ear was felt nowhere outside 
of railroad circles? Any regulation which prevents the 
railroads from earning a profit—which seems to have been 
the ultimate object of most recent nJings is pretty sure 
as v9ell to prevent a lot of other people from earning 
profits.*’ 

There are a great number of large concerns v?ho 
sell all or a great part of their product to railroads and 
the thousands of men employed \yp these institutions 
must necessarily suffer when the railroads stop or 
curtail their purchases. These facts are worth}) of 
careful consideration by e'Qery business man, whether 
or not he deals with the railroads. 


ATA 


“Industiy) is more than a process, even more than 
an art of making good and beautiful things; it is an 
art of life. Its inevitable product is some sort of 
human character. As an art it should aspire, as all 
other arts do, to simplicity, skill, obedience to form 
and method, to S 3 )mmetry and elegance; aspire to be 
a recreating as vQell as an expending of energy, a life 
beautiful and pleasurable in itself, as well as disci- 
plinarj) and utilitarian. A business organization should 
be conceived of as a real standing-together of a com¬ 
pany of brothers to take care of each other, and enjo)) 
a portion of their lives together.” 

Edward D. Jones in **The Engineering Magazine. 
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S EEST thou a man who “v^ears the confident look of 
a winner he shall succeed, for of such is the camp 
of the victor. Didst ever meet a man who left 3 )ou 
with a dull, tired feeling and didst stay with him 
ong enough to get the true peanut perspective of the 

fellow who mines 
cheeriest viewpoints indiscriminately, 
on after the first encounter we avoid him. And quite 
naturally! 

k called upon us last week to sell us a 

1 of goods; that is, he apparently) came for that purpose, 
for selling is his line. But he did not land an order, for 
®ad of talking business he injected himself into the 

proposition and took a jab at everything but inspiring us 
to buy, 

War, politics and whatnot were shot to pieces by him 
^-^^^^‘^fhlly, and, while v?e viewed the holocaust 
alaim, he sneeringly) asked what we vJere going to 
0 about it. We, of course, did not know and he did 

^ot give us an answer to the 

prohlern. If he had it con¬ 
cealed about his person it was 
not dWulged and his call was 
a decided failure for all con¬ 
cerned. 

not more than ten 
after he had called, 

Salesman, and one 
Cf Charlie s strongest com- 
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PARADOX REAVl 


ARADOX” REAMERS ARE ADJUSTABLE. T ] 
HENCE THE NAME. MOST REAMERSjii 


^ ADJUSTABLE OR SOLID AND THUS LlMIt: 
PARTICULAR MERITS OF THEIR TYPE. BUT ; 
DOX” COMBINES THE ADVANTAGES OF BOTH ; 
THEREBY EFFECTS A LARGE SAVING IN TOOL!; 
THE “PARADOX” ADJUSTABLE REAMER IS ^ 
FERENT FROM OTHER ADJUSTABLE TOOLS. J : 
BE PUT OUT OF ADJUSTMENT BY SIMPLY T - 
ADJUSTING NUT. THE “PARADOX” IS SO CO:; 
THAT IT IS NECESSARY TO REMOVE THE 
THEIR GROOVES IN ORDER EITHER TO 1NCI«:| 
CREASE THE SIZE OF THE REAMER. TINFOIL :> 
USED IN THE GROOVES AND ADJUSTMENTS U )( 
RANGING FROM .0005 TO A OF AN INCH-ON j; 
EVEN MORE. 

THE BLADES ARE SCREWED FIRMLY TO THEI^^^ 
DOWN AND IN AGAINST THE BACK AND BOT : 
GROOVES SO AS TO HAVE THE GREATEST RlGPlij 
HEADED SCREWS ARE USED, ONE OF THEM PLACj 
THE CUTTINO END AS POSSIBLE WHERE FIRM 
most NEEDED. THE BLADES ARE UNEVENLY 
PREVENT CHATTERING; THEY CANNOT SPR% 
are practically solid WITH THE BODY 
REAM A CLEAN AND ABSOLUTELY ACCURAT>: 
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petitors, called and talked up his line like a woman at a telephone 
when she knows it’s a party line. Whj?, he became so enthusiastic 
and was so full of vim and energy that we caught his contagious 
spirit and gave him an order almost before we knew it! 

And how we v^ished that Cj^nical Charlie could have been 
there to hear him! He talked like a vJinner and there was no sign 
of the quitter about him. Good, strong logic, straight from the 
shoulder, and the kind we old-fashioned folks like to hear, because 
it does the heart good and carries real sunshine. 



For he v?as a man v?ho could visualize 
and see the sun before it came over the 
hill, and knew that it v?as bound to rise 
in spite of itself. And he x^as up and 
doing before it did. That is why he was 
making sales when others were making 
things worse than they reall]? are. 

The world hates a quitter and it is 
time we Bucked Up and kicked out the 
gloom dispensers! 


efficient svstem« ertakings of tKe Federal Trade Commission will be to require more 

jurisdiction. accounting by manufacturing corporations which come under its 

is not minute enounh ^ U ® commission belieS)e the system of accounting in most instances 
the methods of A cost of each article manufactured. As one of 

open^ by the war Amencan manufacturers to enter foreign fields which ha^e been 

T'he commission hw enforce a closer system of keeping costs, 

to specifp the form Jn L L° corporations to make annual and special reports and 

ly tne form ,n ^h.ch these reports shell be made.” etc., etc. 

I (News item in Chicago Tribune, April 13) 

our cc»t ■wonderful possibilities. After they get 

problems n smoothly, th^ can tackle our production 

S^ese ad<)ertising campaigns. After 

qu" tiolrimT the “are the old 

the relative stenod^ grandmothers an oflice boy can ha^Je and 

get these things settf of blondes and brunettes. Let’s 

thmgs settled while the getting is good. 

Ten 
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( Continued from Page Two) 

shivering bosom to buy adver¬ 
tising space in order to publicly 
deprecate his product and 
apologize for the weak points in 
his line. He needn’t even men¬ 
tion the weak points for the 
bumper will find them out anj?- 
how and he can then explain 
them awaj) without looking 
extra foolish about it. 

Advertising, to be efficient, 
must contain a reasonable de- 
. , gree of truth, however painful 

j may e and morever it should be presented in a sufpciently modest and 
ogic ^ay so that it may inspire some interest and confidence instead 
^ ^ pish tushes of a highly skeptical public. For instance, it 

wou a simple matter to look up all the superlatives in the book, appl]? 
em to Cle'Oeland tools and let it go at that. If some red-eared chuckle- 
an away off in the Carpathian trenches should read and believe the 
™ “would think that at least we weren’t gentlemen for 
ing so boisterously and likely? as not he’d look all over Helngon in 
order to buy his tools somewhere else. 

^ intimated up yonder, ^e 
lay hold of all the tin- 
about super- 
oxcellent qualitj^ but we’d 
J^ther tell you something with 
& mining all its own. For ex- 
amp e and to wit: we can buy 
steel from which good drills can 
® nude and are made and we 
y tKe said same steel for 
[ /o less money tKan we paS> 
tor ^Kat we’re using. Chemical 
®’'wysis '(Jould show it contained 
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just about the same properties and 
in about the same proportions. 

Apparently it would be as innocent 
of treachery as a banana peel on a 
cement sidewalk. Why don’t we 
buy it? Because it isn’t made to 
our standards. Because it isn’t 
rolled and treated at the mill with 
the scienti^c precision that 
require. Because a microscopic 
examination would often show 
inferior structure. Because it 
wouldn t stand the hardening and 
tempering heats used in our factory. Because it couldn’t pass the severe 
phj^sical tests that e’Oery lot of Cleveland tools must undergo. In short, 
because we couldn’t stand back of it with the full assurance of satisfactory 
service that has alway^s gone with the Cleveland name and trade-mark. 

For absolute uniformity and full compliance with the standards set b}) our 
metallurgical department, we pay the additional 25 % and it ^ould be cheap 
at twee the price. By taking and paying for these precautions at the outset 
^ ejfect an econoiny in the end. We protect ourselves from tools coming back, 
e insure the tools and thus assure ourselves of the satisfaction of the buyer. 

If that isn’t worth the extra percent, 
then we’ve got the ^hole business 
figured out v?rong, and ^^e’ll have 
to make the v?orst of it. 

But getting back to our stor^ 
and our own private ideas of adver¬ 
tising, ^e v?ant to Venture the idle 
thought of an idle fellov? that the 
dear public would rather hear 
something about why, hoW and 
what for than the go<^ old bushy 
bombast and the more or less 
glittering, tittering generalities. 
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TKe Structure of Tool Steel 

ft I. V. Emmms. Chi.f,f Maallurgual Staff, n. C. T. D. O. Rtprinltd from paptr prttmud 
btfort Iht Cleveland Eneineering Society and published in their Journal, March, 1915. 
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{Continued from last month) 


I tKe manufacture of tool steel products on a large scale, tKere is opportuni 
at e^ery turn for defects to creep into tKe steel and all unseen hy tl 
or inary e 3 ?e remain to undo the -work of the most skilled mechanics. Tl 
microscope has been sho^n to be bj? far the most useful means of tracing the 
1 en flaws to their true source. It also in many cases points out the cu 

eliminating the harmful condition. Defects in tool steel me 
oe divided into three classes:— 


( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


Defects which originate in the 
casting and hot working opera- 
tiorts of the steel mill. 

Defects resulting from annealing. 
Defects resulting from hardening. 


In the null the f rst structural defect which maj? occur in tool steel is th 
orm^on of a pipe or shrinkage cavity in the center of the ingot. This pip 
^ <>f the ingot and so not being discovered rollec 

own to the f nished bar. In the absence of proper inspection it may e^er 
progress ^ far as the hardening operation unsuspected. There it makes its 
resence known by splitting the tool open along its entire length as soon as it 

^^oled in the quenching bath. 

■J 5®®ms and bursts are other defects caused in the mill and are usually^ 
® naked eye. Fig. 9 shows a slight seam which has become a 

more serious defect through decarbonization. 

egregation of the carbon is a defect which occurs in the mill either by 
ca in the reheating furnaces or insufficient hot work. The 

t on the form of cementite instead of being uniformly distributed through 
is ^ IM collected in large groups or masses. These masses as the stee 

® out in the form of bars are dravPn into long streaks or strings whic 
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Fig. 9—100 Diamtters 


are a serious form of weakness in the steel. 

Fig. 10 is a cross section of a bar showing this 
segregation. Fig. 11 is a longitudinal section. 

Too high temperature of finishing under 
the rolls or hammers may lea\)e the steel in 
too coarse a condition to be refined b}? any 
ordinal^ annealing or hardening methods. 

This is one of the commonest of defects in 
steel as it comes from the mill. Steel in this 
condition, (Fig. 12) will harden v?ith a coarse 
crystalline fracture and be liable to ^recrach. 

The annealing of tool steel is sometimes done b^? the mill and sometimes by tKe 
tool manufacturer, so the defects due to it will be considered separately. Tool 

steel as it comes to the annealer is usually in 
the condition sho'v^n in Fig. 6. It is necessary 
that this network be broken up and the steel 
reduced to a fine uniform structure, as is shov?n 

in Fig, 7. iSte j4pril issut "Drill Chips.'') 

If the heat is not suff ciently high or if the 
time is not long enough the coarse structure 
will be incompletely broken up v?ith a result 
like Fig. 13. This would make a tool ^eiy 
of poo*’ '^’earing quality. 

11^^, A very serious defect ^hich is sometimes 

Mused annealing is the formation of graphitic carbon. (Fig. 14.) In this con¬ 
dition which IS produced by prolonged anneal¬ 
ing at lo^ temperatoes the carbon is thrown 
sntirely) out of combination with the iron and 
assumes the form of graphite 

When this chaniha^ taken place the tool 

rteel IS no longer steel but a very excellent 

F^lS,h»«,forcomp.ri- 
|on the structure of orelimty cjIlmcUr iron. 

In many cases the precipitation of graphite 
IS not as complete as this, only) a portion of 
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S tKe carbon being thrown out of comb 
in the example of Fig. 16. 

In considering the defects M^hich 
^ due to hardening, we should not fc 

I tw often the hardener gets the blan 
the mistakes which may have been 
the steel before he gets it. The most 
defect due to hardening is overheat, 
piece of perfectly) annealed steel is o^« 
the coarse crystalline structure which ' 
—, gone to such great trouble to bre 

1 he larger this structure is allowed to bec< 
1 j ® r ^ minutes’ carelessness by a 1 


'100 Diameters 


again gi^en a cKance to gro^ 
greater damage is done 
iriay thus undo i J 
steelmaker. Under heat in hard. 

J^ults m a soft tool with little cha. 
toe. Uire^en heating and heating 
t^ltm uneven 
f precracking. Heating fc 
'eng a time me”- 
One of the 

^notbeenclassijiedat 

«t any time the steel is 
P°to. This is the decarl 
surface wKicK is commoi 


Fig. 13—100 Diameters 


'100 Diameters 
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jf Steel of \o^ carbon, then a band of steel 
ut .80% carbon, then the 1.25% carbon 
interior. This bark or decarbonized sur- 
not completelj) remo'^ed result in soft 
md poor cutting qualities in the hardened 


ese structural defects are with a few excep- 
lot visible to the naked eye, 5>et upon their 
sful prevention depends the quality) of the 

A finished tool containing such a defect ng.is—ioo Diameters 

be likened to a bridge, which perfect in 

other detail, is built upon an unsafe pier. The entire structure may be instantly 
yed through the failure of a single member. 

In the production of finished tools on a large 
scale, the most constant vigilance is necessary in 
both inspection of raw material and regulation 
of heat treatment to insure that none but tools 
with a perfect structure may reach the customer. 

Even those who make and temper a few tools 
for their own use, find that inspection of the raw 
material and regulation of their heat treatments 
repay^s many times its cost in the production of 

fig. 16 100 Diameters a. \ C • \ CT • 

tools oj increased ejjiaency. 

le increased use of the pyrometer in regulating the temperatures of heating has 
of immense value in promoting greater ac- 
p and uniformity. 

le introduction of the microscope for the in- 
on of steel and for research will result in 
greater improvement. A finished drill or 
5r bears no indication on its surface of its 
ig quality* But by the stern test of chemi- 
lalysis and under the searching e^e of the 
-scope its secrets stand revealed. 


THE BRITTON RRINTINQ CO CLEVELAND 


'po be Honest, to be kind, 
to ^rn a little and to spend 
a litue less, to make upon tbe 
■whole a family Happier for His 
renounce wHen tHat 
shall be necessary and not be 
embittered, to keep a feW friends 
but these without Capitulation; 
above all, on the same grim 
condition to keep friends with 
himself; Here is a task for all 
that a man Has of fortitude and 
delicacy. Louh SUoemon. 
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C OOPERATION 

is the mightiest 
mandate that God ever 
sent thundering thru 
this universe. 




drill chips 


I CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 

JUNE ° NINETEEN ° FIFTEEN 


Andrew Eadie, Editor 

CO-OPERATION 

G entlemen, Men and Anti-Suffs: 

US sit up and think. 

Wdlinp fi. for these 

« ng who call d,c„„lo,, „„ 

fc'S'guff rhT*''™*" 

“>d world, tom with avarice 

oTthnT ‘°tlay,over the tran- 
see? NnfK-^^ *^eyhoIe, and what do you 
i' mess the? but the chaotic 

of et I have made 

“untty in the world. 

anteed!!ik ^ was to be guar- 

ing and monarchs were sweat- 

"'orld fr> innocent people of the 

' "“Wes/Idrir^'^" bi^e^rLes and 

‘ Labor” tk ^ international Solidarity of 
unctuous and archaic parasites 

^ ^yright, The aeveland Twist Drill Co. 







in their little skull 
caps preached to us 
from Labor’s plat¬ 
form. Who has gone 
and buried that? 

What do you 
think of the washed 
and polished diplo¬ 
mats with their sterling silver trimmings and 
their electric gear shifts whose ^diplomacy 

ends in the wholesale butchery of blameless 

men in spite of all their culture and their 
international marriages and their bowing 
and scraping and handkissing at the courts 
of St. Vitus and the courts of St. Whatnot? 

And what do you think of the Leader¬ 
ship and Spiritual Power of the churches 
when millions of men with their jangling 
swords and their shining rifles can all ^eel 
and pray to the same God for gory con¬ 
quest over one another, and get away with 
it in spite of God’s iron injunction: "Thou 
shalt not kill?” 

Further, and while we’re about it, let us 



ponder on the "works” of our own politi- 
<^al leaders.” Not the Democrats, or the 
Republicans or Socialists or the grape juice 
drinkers, but the 
whole collective ex¬ 
hibit. Yesterday 
you saw them ad¬ 
justing their eye¬ 
glasses, hitching up 
their trousers, gird¬ 
ing their corsets and 
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talking big from the 
chest out, about "bust¬ 
ing the trusts.” But 
what trusts have they 
busted? What trust 
have they even bent or 
dented or nicked? Not 
one. And so today, on 


thkcrUA j I . ^nd SO today, on 

M summer morning, you 

btn t Trusts youYave 

big-chest HU f You’ve accepted all this 
g chest talk for Truth, and subscribed to the 

G utr?; 'f- 

withfonli kU precious days fussing 

‘ems are here to be solved. 

backbonT^h^,*^ mdustry—the brains and 

and hindered b hampered 

nomiclidhr ^ Vpocritical band of eco- 
ridHn f """Shts Political jassacks who 

f-ence and eh 

Put both f heavy-browed solemnity 

pull th^^ U ^^""o.Profundo pedals 
^ddleandb^f° I *^'^**^ busting stops just to 

know down 


"-Tots know down 
their 

^lowdomes that the 
anTu‘* ®^3y 

hot Pohtical 

can on earth 

disintegrate it? 
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Of course they know it. So do the trusts I 
know it. The only ones who don t know it are 
our heavy, complacent selves who delegate our 
thinking to these "Leaders.” 

Now as suggested a couple of times back yon¬ 
der, let us use our God-given brains and think 
If we’ve got any better thinking apparatus than { 
a fried smelt, we’ll stop sitting around like a lot 
of nincompoops and use our nice round heads 
for something besides hat racks. 

Why this ghastly and destructive farce of lead¬ 
ership around the world anyway? Why cant 
we have leaders who can lead and big men who 
can be btg when God gives them the chance? 
Why do Charity organizations oppose laws for 
charity, and churches that are out to save souls ( 
denounce other churches that are out to save 
souls? Why do Leaders of Labor fight other 
Leaders of Labor and statesmen pummel other 
statesmen over measures for the common Good? ^ 

In short, why is it that when the show-down ^ 
comes, not one leader out of ten thousand—or 
truer still, not one in a hundred thousand—-has 
the vision of a cucumber or the back-bone of a ^ 

custard pudding? ^ 

Country-men, ^ 
and millionaires ^ 
from Pittsgrad, this 
is why. 

It’s because not a 
man-jack of these tin ^ 
chieftains has risen ^ 
in Spiritual Under- ^ 
standing to a plane of ^ 

Four 

\ 
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consciousness wherp 

tortoise rimmed spectacles the Divi^rPrincble^of 
thruoult the UnWTrse 
UnM "'eans Spiritual Power and 

eylt rh "1 -- hold me's 

-Crih SdTr them- 

kss names and fl ^«der meaning- 

^ ha^ JbiTl >’ --^hwith 

^^^CoiZfZd h>r 

5top behind^ thes'^^ri°^'^*^rff it, we calmly lock- 

growth and h^ block the way 

our fellow-mrn'""Tlf' ourselves, our families 
pity of it all! pity of it, friends: the 


i«nSr”“ V '^T“ 0,vi„. In 

:« ™ Au“dX"’'«‘’”“' 'hat G„ 

OOWn J...a 9 --- 


— ‘-Aiunaering 
the dusty cor J 
of this Universe, 
'-ompetition is Co- 
Human Igno- 
^*"te opposing the 

^smic Law of Co-op- 
^fstion. ^ 

All planetary action 
commenced and con- 


O, ve 5 / 



yGOO 
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tinues in obedience to the 
Law of Co-operation. All 
human evolution com¬ 
menced and continues in 
obedience to it. All that 
has been stored up of 
value to the race has come 
thru Co-operation. All the 
wild, wanton waste that 
the world has suffered, 
and all the tears and terrors, and curses and blood 
that have trailed in its wake, are the result of lack of 
Co-operation—blind and ignorant disobedience to 
Divine Law. 

Now let’s do a little more thinking. Let’s quit this 
scratching around the garbage heap of petty effects 
like a flock of barnyard fowls. Let’s stand up, in our 
vain-glorious Hartschaffnermarx and do some little 
brain work on causes. 

Since there’s no especial hurry, let’s start back at 
the time when nothing existed in our little old solar 
system but that one ultimate substance that physical 
science politely and naively terms ''ether.” With our 
dull finite minds, we can’t go much further back 
without takingup quarters 
in the drivelling ward. 

This "ether,” consist- 
of excessively small 
tit-bits called "etheric par¬ 
ticles” was equally distrib- 

ah'Ik 

the particles were 
static, or some other fUnny 
word, that means they had 
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about as much motion as a 
cigar store Indian. 

What set them in motion? 

They could not set them¬ 
selves in motion because they 
were in equilibrium; they had 
no self-starters and the editor 
of Drill Chips, who is next 
to all this stuff, was then in 
parts unknown. No particle 
bad greater power than any other’^particle and in short 
they were all standing around with nothing to do and 
dl dressed up with no place to go. They could not 
originate motion. Something outside of them must 
lave set them in motion. 

This '^something” that did the job goes by various 
sanies, and over these names many highly efficient and 
edifying feuds have been launched. 

Some people call this ^'something” the ''Spirit.” Some 
it "Universal Energy,” some "Infinite Will,” some 
First Cause,” some "Love,” some "Thought” and so 
oji down the full list of aliases. The writer prefers to 
^ It God and those objecting may leave the room 
^ rough the exit at the rear. God originated motion. 




Now then we askourselves 
what was the nature of this 
motion and without an in¬ 
stant’s delay, we reply to 
ourselves emphatically: It 
Was Co-operative. 

Look it over calmly. First 
we had etheric particles get¬ 
ting together and co-opera¬ 
ting into groups called atoms. 
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nd drills and reamers are not 
perfect, they do not represent the 
ate. always we are going forward, 

VING OUR PRODUCT FROM YEAR TO YEAR 
N UNTIRING EFFORT TO APPROACH A CON- 
excellence. FORTY YEARS 

) RFAt growth, OF EXPERIENCE 

?NFFtoa WITHOUT 

:NEFICIAL contribution to our PRODUCT. 

AP- 

Ifs reamers IS: how many 

ISN Crim produce and FINISH BE- 
N grindings AND DURING THE LIFE OF 

'T CUSTOMERS TELL US 

ENTIy E>RILLS AND REAMERS CON- 

IVE MORE HOLES PER DOLLAR THAN 
any OTHER CIAATr __ 
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Then a good many millions of these atoms getting together co¬ 
operatively formed this world. Likewise other planets and the 
myriad of stars, and in fact, everything that we know as creation. 

Let us take a look to see how nations came into existence. First, 
as we said up-page, there were the etheric particles, otherwise known 
as electrons. These electrons acting co-operatively formed atoms, 
as advertised. Then the atoms acting co-operatively formed mole¬ 
cules. The molecules acting co-operatively formed protoplasts. The 
protoplasts acting co-operatively, in time formed primitive humans. 
Then for co-operative purposes came the family. The next step is 
the co-operative actions of families forming tribes. After that a num¬ 
ber of tribes, through co-operation and its attendant benefits, came to 
form the clan. And a number of clans seeing the advantages of 
more thorough co-operation united and formed the nation. After 
that what? All the nations coming to ponder on the co-operatiye 
stunts staged by their predecessors came to form The Worlds 
Federation. Will they? Yes. Certainly, absolutely and inevitably. 
That is the next step. It is the will of Omnipotence. It is writ¬ 
ten in the stars. 

Let us take a look to see how Big Business came into existence. 
First, there was the cramped and crabbed individual toiling away 
with his roughly fashioned hand tools in his little dark and dusty 
comer. Then some enterprising 
genius trotted in with a ma¬ 
chine that would do the same 
work only do it better, more 
quickly and more efficiently. 

Then for the sake of Co- 
operation there were a number 
of these machines grouped to¬ 
gether doing more and more 
work and betterwork. In time, 
these groups of machines were 
called factories aud the factories, 
by combining and co-operating 
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one with another formed the trust—at which in our foolish excitement 
we have been so eager to hurl anathema, mud and other things not found 
in polite society. But in spite of this and our feeble, inane protests, all 
the trusts combined and formed one great World Trust. This is just 
as certain as what we said about the World Federation. It is divine law. It 
is the iron law of evolution and moreover it is likewise written in the stars. 

M this co-operative action among electrons, atoms, planets, men, etc., 
was brought on by the urge of the divine or cosmic spirit of co-operation 
acting thru mind and then upon and thru matter. Big Business is 
ere, not because Rockefeller, Carnegie, Harriman or other celebrated 
umorists were bom. Big Business is here because evolution was bom. 
^ it is stupid and silly for us to blame any little bald-headed egotist, 
w 0 happens to be one of a hundred thousand avenues through which 
is being slowly and painfully worked out. Many 
0 t ese so-^lled Captains of Industry and First Mates of Big Business 
are unconscious of what they are doing. For they merely happen to be 
too s selected for the working out of a plan that was all laid out in the 
for^ cosmic engineering department millions of years be- 

bom. And so friends, for us to lay up our wrath against 
gentlemen argues for either ignorance or malice, 
ot 0 which are superinduced by coagulated sea weed on the cerebellum. 
Now people, let us see if we cannot locate a definite trend in all im¬ 
portant invention. Let us see if 
there is not a tendency to send this 
joyous race further along toward 
solidarity—Universal Co-operation. 
Co-operation consists in getting the 
other fellow’s view-point. We must 
talk to him, know him and under¬ 
stand him. We must come into a 
realization that he is the same as we 
are, that his interests and ours are 
identical and that to injure him is to 
injure ourselves and to help him is 
to help ourselves. 
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In the good old days of the camel, the elephant, the ass, and the ox as 
means of transportation and intercommunication. Co-operation was no 
summer evening cinch. In the good old days of Columbus and his rolling 
caravel, distant countries could sometimes exchange one idea in six or seven 
months’ time and sometimes they couldn’t exchange their little old idea 
at all, at all. Then came the successive steps—the stage coach, the steam 
engine, the electric railway and the Ford, in order to bring people together. 
Along about the same time and hand in hand, came the printing presses, 
telegraph, telephone and wireless in order to bring ideas together. Various 
countries were brought closer together by the steamship and then the fast 
turbine, and the ideas of all countries were brought together by cable and 
wireless. Each step was more efficient than the one preceding it. And 
now comes the airship, destined to undergo great development and in time 
to bring in still closer contact, all ideas and all people. This is its purpose, 
just as there existed the same purpose in all other inventions. 

As a further prediction, the time will come in the course of human un- 
foldment when mind will communicate with mind direct. There will not 
be any dinky mechanical contrivance in between. But to save ourselves 
from the tittering and laughter we begin to hear in the back of the room, 
we will not set down any further facts in this direction. Only yesterday it 
was that Bell was called spooly because he said he could send a human 
voice along a wire. Had he said that he could send a human voice many 

miles without any old wire, his kind 
friends would have shaken their heads 
in sympathy and led him along to a nice 
little room with upholstered walls and 
floors where there were no things lyiug 
around loose. 

▼AT 

Now, of course, some one is going 
to trot in and say that he doesn’t see 
much "Co-operation” in the Industrial 
World today and that as far as the 
International Situation is concerned. 






Co-operation is blissfully rusting away in 
the cannery, just because several nations 
are rolling over one another in the dust 
like bristly-backed dogs over a bone. 

The party who says these things is run¬ 
ning his Faculty of Observation on half¬ 
time when it isn’t closed on account of 
inventory. He doesn’t see—because he 
doesn’t look—that thru all history Co¬ 
operation in all departments of human 
activity has always been preceded by Com¬ 
petition and that the fiercer this competition 
.1 becomes, the nearer Co-operation comes; 

competition, by its very nature, never can be anything else than ''Co- 
p ration m-t e-making,” ”combination-in-embryo;” that the very things that 
against it are really working for it; and that by the dictum of Omnipotence, 
^ race as got to co-operate whether it thinks it wants to or not. 

to days, to which some political economists expect us 

dubs ^ used to go out and beat up one another with big knotted 

the ^ found it was a losing game all around and then 

ou/and^ ^^g^ther in tribes and co-operated. In their turn the tribes went 
other tribes until they learned to combine into clans for 
Then 

bra forth with a lot of cheap 

' ° war against oneanother; 


but ♦■Cl* ®- 

alanl struggles they 

gleamed the lesson of Co-opeSon and 
fmedthemselvesintoNations. And now 

this fiercest of all com- 
ofall'^^ utchety, are to learn the biggest 
ijj I operative lessons, and as soon as 
will well learned as it certainly 

you wUl see the World Federation, 
at preceding Co-operation 

acn successive step of the long 
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weary way—and all because of Ignorance. 

Likewise this fierce and foolish fight that 
is being waged against Big Business today, 
and the silly efforts of those who think we 
can take hold of Industry like a cab-horse and 
back it into the Competitive Stage again, is 
all just a pleasing little forerunner of Co-oper¬ 
ation on a big scale in the world of Industry. 

Only thru opposition to Divine Law do 
we come to know Divine Law, just as the 
equally stupid child comes to know a little 
something about fire by sticking its fingers 
into the flames. 


Dnly thru the titanic struggle in Europe today will the Nations come to realize 
t they must co-operate for their mutual good. Only thru the present fight on 
Business in this country will the eyes of the people be opened to the utility 
I necessity and inevitability of Big Business to supply adequately and econom- 
ly the needs of the Nation and the World. 


They will come to see that Competition spells inefficiency, waste, inferior 
/ice, bitterness; and that Big Business, which is simply the co-operation of 
usands of individuals in the production of human commodities without friction 
waste, and at a minimum cost of produc- 
1 , spells economy, efficiency, cleanliness, 

)d will. 

They will come to see that Competition 
Industrial Anarchy. ''Anarchy” means 
Lthout government.” Competitive indus- 
:s produce without government. They have 
governing head. In the matter of pro- 
rtion each attempts to be a law unto itself, 
goes ahead and produces irrespective of 
^ production of others. It does not know 
1 doesn t care how much or how little the 
lers are producing. I And so the first thing 



I 
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you know, we have "over-production” which f 
ineans gutted markets, punctured payrolls, 
bankruptcy barbecues, panic, poverty and 
^uf^nsm Nobody ever heard of “over-pro- 
Jcnon of oil” since Big Business took hold of 
me productive and distributive ends of that 
commodity. 

Now, if co-operation is a divine dictum, as 

why must it always be 

everv-if suffering and loss at 

every step of the way? 

Tersely let us state it once more. 

nee. 





thrt 


thoncTk^I T r It ^ mch-browed race, 

^d nice^fl^^h ^ Leaders” who have eyes that see not, ears that hear 

our causes ^ ® think not—who quibble over effects instead of searcl 

becomes /-«« ° have not risen in spiritual understanding to a plane where 

tbe G)smr>« *^*°*f® universal law of co-operation, sees it operating -•'* 

In sh ^ works with it instead of against it. 

'viser th^'th ^ leaders in Industry, Labor, Church and State are 

creed stvl ^ ^ cannot see that the whole race, irrespective of co 

o mustachios, or wife’s maiden name is one —-that the objective 
human evolution is unity — solidarity —that 
Law of Brotherhood, the Law of Love is 
greatest Law in this Universe; that to know < 
obey it is Heaven and that to oppose il 
HeU. 



But let us take courage. 

A new order is arising that shall dema 
a new leadership—a real leadership. T 
earth-wide ^spiritual unrest” is but the fried 
caused by the subconscious recognition of t 
Law of Brotherhood pushing for expressi 
against the slow-apprehending conscious 
of men. 


mm 
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tiition is the first requisite for cure. The race is beginning to recogn^e e 
* its laws and the foolishness of its leaders, and slowly but surely it is formi^ 
lemand—a growing portentous, earth-rocking demand. And that denm 
>expression, for Life, Love and Happiness more abundant and woe to those 
d in its way when it is once uttered. 

rrow around the world you are going to see arising here and there and every- 
xt of Industry and Church and State, men of tremendous earnestness, with 
at shall ring round this earth. Something within you will recognize the oo 
standing in the eyes of these men, and the tone of authority in their voices 
will believe in them and follow them. They will be men who cannot c 
uUied or cajoled, whose courage will be mighty, whose vision will be univers 
ood and not the brotherhood of a party, sect, society or a nation. 

: will be the new leaders of the new order. They will voice this burning race 
and guide these seething souls into happy, orderly expression. For tjiey wi 
nto whose minds has been bom the Christ-consciousness —the conscioi^ne^ 
leness of life, the brotherhood of man and the great loving fatherhood of yo . 
adership which is less than that, must perish from this earth. 
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is G>IossaI Human 
Ignorance opposing the 
Cosmic Law of 























I "\IPLOMACY is the peculiar 
inability to tell a natioti^ suc¬ 
cessfully and seriously, that it 
isn’t possible that it has done 
what it has done, but that, if 
it is possible that it does it 
again, then, by heck, it will be im¬ 
possible to pretend that it hasn’t. 










"Andnowwecome/’thewalrJsaid, ^ ^ 

io speak of many things— 

Of shoes and ships and sealing. 

And cabbages and kings.^ 


; wax 


W E wonder why such a notorious 

md^tty as the king business, 

1 citable h 3nd ex- 

byawal^ ^sEips^^ needed press-agenting 

f or we w would fain ask why, 

ting theT omit- 

f Maybe ir deducting at list. 

?a I sr;° T frotnW 

' noth^n^*! another funny tale having 

1 is bera. ^'^^gg'tig m the quotation 

tecord divers things to 

k ceiveH^k^ diplomatic notes have been re- 
some of^ Drillchip Marconi station 

' a radi°i lambasting your editor as 

others'^L^ u reactionary anarchist, while 
c the stigma of moss-covered 

Pvnght, ,9,5^ aeveland Twist Drill Co. 
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conservarism. Not wishing to violate any 
of the traditions, we have called together 
our editorial cabinet. It should be explain¬ 
ed here that one of our number by reason 
of an uncontrollable proclivity for tossing 
monkey wrenches in the wheels of progress, 
was summarily derricked (high brow for 
^'canned”). After expressing due astonish¬ 
ment upon receipt of his resignation, just 
like they do in the inner circles, we have 
resolved to depart from the established 
precedent and tell the plain truth. Which 
is this: The Cleveland Twist Drill Com¬ 
pany, being a duly licensed and incorpora¬ 
ted institution, etc., etc., hereby assume 
full responsibility for all advertising matter 
appearing in Drill Chips. They guarantee 
its accuracy. Outside of this they qualify 
their endorsement, sometimes even going 
so far as to hold different views from the 
editor. For instance, impossible as it may 
seem, the opinion herein set forth on the 
Suffrage question is not unanimously ap¬ 
proved by the management and the board 
of directors. This is regrettable but it is 
cruelly true. 

Last month we took up the weighty 
subject of Co-operation versus Competition 
and bandied it about with a rather uncon¬ 
ventional frivolity. Now we have no private 
animosity toward the cause or theory of 
Competition and in fact we can think of 
several nice things to say in its behalf. 

For example: when a man has no 
competition he sells his stuff as close 
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to the line as bethinks 
he can and he is al¬ 
ways staring ruin in the 
face with a glassy eye 
and a shivering spine. 
When friend Competi¬ 
tion arrives on the har¬ 
rowing scene he cuts 
prices and cuts them again and the following 

yearbuysaPackardlimousine. Whenarailroad 
scowls at you with a cold and haughty look 
w Its eye and says that it will carry your old 
reight as a favor, providing it doesn’t occur 
again, you may be sure there is no compet¬ 
itor m the offing. When the gas company 
installs one of their dissolute and spendthrift 
peters, charges you ^19.00 for gas during 
c month you were away, and then 
)^u to close the door gently as you go 
out 0 the manager’s office, it’s a cinch that 
ore IS no ruinous competition hiding around 
0 comer. When an ice company hikes up 
/ 100 per cent at a crack on account 

° t e scarcity of water during the previous 

^ ^ some one has punc- 

tod Competition in a vital spot. 

Not long since, the express companies felt 
they were being 
cheated if they carried 
^parcel at less than 
^ke its value, and even 
^uen on account of the 
gh cost of dividends 
^^yhad no money left 
^deaveroutside of the 
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business section. 
Since the advent of 
the parcel post com¬ 
petitor, if you take 
a package in to an 
express office the 
manager will shed 
copious tears of bit¬ 
ter sorrow all over 
your palpitating 
bosom because he wasn’t allowed to send for it. 

We feel that we have done justice to this 
subject and for a long time weVe been thinking 
that the question of socialism should have a 
thoro going over. So far we haven’t been able 
to get much accurate information on the topic, 
altho we have been reading up a lot of good 
authorities like Robert W. Chambers, Laura 
Jean Libbey and Ella Wheeler Wilcox. In that 
deathless volume, 'Toems in Passing,” Miss 
Wilcox does not publish the immortal sonnet 
given below, which we believe has a strong 
undertow of socialism or something—’ 



.-imi irit/t hfr e\t a ftisfing Jiiy 


The woman was young, with a heart atune 
To the balm of May and the breath of June; 
Her strength was the strength of a sacred fire 
That flushed her cheek with a mad desire 
To do some dreadful, naughty thing 
In the market place — to have her mng. 

she sallied forth adown Broadway 
And flagged with her eyes a passing jay; 

j L ^ where the flagons froth 

And held him up for quaff on quaff. 

(business of meditating.) 


w., i^idine me maidr Ah, no; ah, nix; 

^he was only up to the hoyden tricks 
Tk L ^ i^^yday, the spring of love; 

at be about all — don’t shove, don’t shove! 
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Maybe this doesn^t 
treat the issue of so¬ 
cialism very compre¬ 
hensively. We don’t 
know, and yet so far 
there is but little en- 
lightenment we can 
add. We attended a 
church' social once and 

Socialism —0. K. 

shirt. Said shirt we had worn 


somebody spilled 
fee on our boiled 


to seven lodge meetings and one spelling bee and 
ttever had to wash it once till we went to that 
social. So we may be prejudiced, and justly so, 
against socialism. 


But we shall see, we shall see. 



Just one thing more and we have done. The 
factory of The Qeveland Twist DriU Co. will be 
closed for the first two weeks in July in accordance 
Mth our custom. This is for the double purpose 
of taking our annual inventory and giving our 
factory force a period for recreation. Some of our 
l^d fiiends may think the editor needs a vaca¬ 
tion also in order to reflect on the real meaning 

and purpose of life. 
Last year we did some 
tall reflecting at one of 
those places called a 
summer hotel. A sum¬ 
mer hotel, dear people, 
is a Grecian bam in 
disguise with the make¬ 
up showing through in 
sjciaiism~N. G. spots. It has the Geo. 
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Washington period 
plumbing and Pa¬ 
leolithic mattresses. 

The waitresses, one 
to each twenty in¬ 
mates, are graduates 
from the local brick 
factory, who are 
waitressing merely 
for pleasure-^ theirs, 
not yours. The true 
summer hotel faces 
an automobile stable on the north, picturesque 
bill-boards on the south, a goat pasture on the 
west and a boiler factory on the east. Its assets 
consist of evaporated fruit, tinned milk, storage eggs, 
and salt pork with a broken down hack-driver for 
chef. The interesting diversions are one squad of 
frigid, hammer-wielding old dames, and four families 
with seven children, who, for perpetual revolution 
and anarchy, have Mexico backed into a comer and 

looking like a rank 
amateur. 

Under such cir¬ 
cumstances our re¬ 
flections are profuse 
to the point of 
lavishness and we 
would gladly partic¬ 
ularize were it not 
for the somewhat 
stringent postal reg¬ 
ulations. 









N ever in the whole checkered career of this 
low-browed universe has there been a new 
thing or a new thought that wasn’t first bap¬ 
tised with the fire of bitter criticism. Righteous and 
worthy citizens hooted Columbus for his theory on the 
s ape and shapeliness of Mother Earth. Galileo took a 
compulsory vacation in the local jail for preaching that 
t e earth revolved. Fulton was a reactionary fool and 
ranklin was ditto, only more so. Telephones, Roentgen 
U automobiles and motorcycles with 

at tub attachments—all these were impossible accord¬ 
ing to the tight-laced standpatters whose chief concern 
roin time immemorial, was to screw down the brakes 
on the wheels of evolution. 

Everything new has always been wrong. Where it 
concerned women, it was not only wrong but it imperiled 
cr delicacy and womanliness; it was a menace to sound 
government, it threatened the sanctity of marriage and 
^ e morality of the home. In the hypocritical piety of 
some years ago, anything higher than elementary educa¬ 
tion or women was 'Wsexing.” Later, females practicing 
iiic erne thereby degraded themselves and debased their 
sex. later, women’s clubs were adjudged dangerous 
or, as it was pointed out, they would disrupt home life. 

d now, in the prating cant of 1915, the enemies of 
woman suffrage rise up in their guaranteed Holeproof and 
with profoimd solemnity proclaim that ''woman’s place is 

e ome; ^'thatwomen are mentally and temperamentally 

nn t for political activity;” that they are incapable through 
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'experience there has never 
a radical or revolutionary 
s tcnlay represent a steady 
rom experiences and cxperi- 
efore. "Things that have 
^ on the road to "things 
for increased production 
will give greater and 
ofds, more holes between 

before the tool is scrapped. 

in the drill itself 
^ is our constant aim. 
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lack of experience in public affairs.” Now isn’t this the same brand 
of suffering sophistry that weVe encountered all the way down from 
the Stone Age? 

Let us give these arguments the once over and see if they will 
stand without crutches. In the first place that trusty phrase, 
woman’s place is the home”—here we have a doddering and 
dusty antiquity that is afflicted with pernicious senility. Dost 
remember that spring morning when Eve went out gunning in the 
apple orchard? Well, when she got back and told Adam about the 
fine picking, he was much wrothed, and impatiendy tossing aside 
his expensive cigarette, he said—what did he say? ”Womans 
place is the home,” to be sure. So thus we see, people, it is old 
stuff and maybe it wasn’t so far wrong at that, in Ae past and 
forgotten days when man supported his women folk. Since then, 
however, there has been a social and industrial upheaval, as even 
some of the anti-suffragists must have heard. Said upheaval has 
thrown nine million women in this country out of the home and 
into industry. Does this fact make any difference to the proud, 
self-sufficient male who throws out his chest and asserts: Womans 
place is the home”? Not a bit of it for he has eyes that see not, 
ears that hear not and feet that track not. And what of the further 

fact that most of these nine 
million women sew incredible 
hours in tenements, toil in the 
humidity of steam laundries, 
scrub office buildings from dark 
until dawn, strain through end¬ 
less and nerve-racking days in 
department stores and dispose 
of all the rest of the worlds 
dreary drudgery. To the pitiful 
plea of these workers for a voice 
in the fixing of conditions that 
shall govern their industrial 
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status, we hear the asinine echo: "Woman’s place is the home.” The 
gnm hypocrisy of it! 

Now for the second stanza in the anti-suffrage song: "Women 
are constitutionally unfit for political activity.” Nation-wide equality 
asn t amved yet not yet. obviously, it is impossible to offer a 
ontp ete remtotion of this unwarranted assumption. However, if the 
P^t IS any index to what the future may be, we can be charitable enough 
orget this statement. For in every single state where woman has 
g recognition, she has injected a better, cleaner and more independent 
mnr every equal suffrage state woman is responsible for 

jg • ^^^ne aws and a finer justice. And in no state, even tho there 

liA*. ^ male majority, does woman stand in danger of having 

itself ° ^ ^^uUed. In short, the case for women has amply justified 
eith ^ gone and to deliberately overlook these facts suggests 

oarh I malicious intent—both of which are produced by 

Pamal paralysis of the pericranium. 

tiallv Romans incapability by lack of experience, and inferen- 

^ttainm through one hundred and forty years of herculean 

such a k ^ number of these man-wrought miracles are not 

^ ^ftcr all. Some of them are nothing much to swell up 
<^omiption example and to wit: long, weary years of 

latti/o • stupidity m municipal government, scandals and legis- 

^ve mcompetencies; an economic ^^ 

^ richest country of 

of teduced three-fourths 

of I. ^ L - earners to incomes 
labor* ^600.00 per year; child 

five to^si^ 

anri • I ®*^*°*^ people constantly 
a ni/\ ^ ^eking employment; and 
Uon."!^' unpleasant condi- 

that aje continually becoming 

™t»mst.adoft..tte,.ApmudtecoJ 

8 ) males to have achieved! 



proud record fur the more inteiligent'' male to achieve. 
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When we started out almost a century and a half since, we had fine, 
lofty ideas and ideals for government. All of us were to have politic^ 
freedom, a fair share of the country’s wealth, enough to raise families in 
comfort and happiness. After all these years of arrogant, vain, long-e^e 
male rule, we have developed a society where wealth, opportunity, 
and even the bare necessities of life are being concentrated in the few. c 
have developed a society that smolders with discontent a society t 
flares up incessandy in strikes, bloodshed and crime. And finally, we ave 
developed a society bitterly conscious that democracy is fast becoming a 
vain hope and an empty name. In short, after having a place in the sun 
for many years, we proud and haughty beauties find that all we 
is to cast a shadow. We have assumed with true male conceit that we 
could run the whole show; that contrary to the principles of freedom, we 
could legislate and govern without the consent of the governed; that 
male—from the criminal and gutter scum up—was of infinitely 
worth than iiny female. These have been our sacred rules and they have ^ • 
We have stood by these rules with a steadfastness equalled only by an overbear¬ 
ing stupidity and our most damning indictment is that 'we have faile . 

Now let us pause a moment before we get all sweated up. Let us see 
who is doing all this braying about woman’s inferiority. Who is responsi 
ble for this high-handed chivalry that would tax women but deny them any 
right of deciding how much or what for; that would prosecute women but not 

permit them to serve on a jury; that 
would allow women to bear children 
but give her no voice in their training 
—in brief, who are the gallant gents 
that are protecting one half of our popu¬ 
lace from the burdens and hardships 
of citizenship? 

First of all, passing notice may be 
taken of this singular litde fact; the su - 
frage and prohibition issues are, an 
always have been travelling their rocky 
roads, hand in hand, like a pair of little 
orphan girls with ”no mother to guide 
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relationship is one of mutual interest and helpfulness. Another 
T ^oj^spicuous circumstance is that the sections of the country where 
e suffrage propaganda is spreading most rapidly, are identical—except in the 
sections where prohibition is popular. Away back in i88i, 
It stands in the records that the National Brewer^s Congress adopted a resolu- 
tton opposing woman suffrage. Now, what is the meaning of all this? Figure 
jt out, you mathematical sharks; if Suffrage and Prohibition are such jolly 
P t v • interests are industriously aiming to slip the skids under 

ro ition, who-oh who-is so busy trying to put Suffrage on the fritz? Draw 
your own conclusions and let us make the worst of it. 

Ranged alongside of this mystery, we find our old friends, the child labor 
a vocates, the vice promoters and the champions of militarism. To these 
eminent and distinguished gentlemen, the suffrage issue is no idle jest; it is a 
erne and hideous reality. And when the people of this country awaken, as 
fiin^ Ij^evitably will awaken, there will be one sickening thud, a 

^ ne dirge, and the exploiters of women will have passed off into the great 
r Ul however, a generous expenditure of ill-gotten gains is 

^esponsi 1^ for the purchase of restrictive laws, but money never has and 
entirely different commodity known as justice, which is 
omet mg that always comes around after endless delays in shipment, and in 
spite of man-made laws. 

hav e hurriedly pointed the finger of scorn at the moneyed interests 
I 1^ who are so loudly shouting that woman’s 

I MIKK m I place is the home. But let us not lose 

I j sight of the virtuous and old fashioned 

'^head of the house” who draws himself 
A ) np proudly to his full five feet two, and 
asks: ”What about me? If women get 
® the vote, who’s to be the boss?” Yes, 

|L * there are many of this breed running 

around without a muzzle. There are 
+ several, to the personal knowledge of 

/ I # B Editor, right here in Cleveland, 

t Sixth City, as plentifully advertise 

Thcsc mcii all day long may be a ject 


o-f the sptciti as deadly as the Male'' 
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vassals, they may quietly take the 
orders of some browbeating superior 
without question or quibble, they 
may cringe with their tails between 
their legs for eight or nine hours a 
day; in short, they may have the 
courage and independence of a roque- 
fort cheese. But put one of these 
same truckling yokels by his own 
fireside and you have a domineering 
dromedary, who rules with an iron 
hand and an iron head; who lays 
down his little narrow heresies e* 
cause tradition has invested him wit 
a fictitious superiority that he caimot 
displayin any other way; and who feel- 
gly and endlessly sings that favorite ballad ”What I done and how I done it. 

Authority for its own sake, lordliness for self-gratification—^these produce 
ompous, vai’n, overbearing egotists, who are obstacles in the path o 
)cial development and barnacles on 
le Ship of Progress. The moss- 
acked monarch of the home has 
dt, with the march of civilization, 
lat he really wasn’t made of any 
ifferent or better clay than his help- 
late. But this is the type that clings 
inaciously to dead and buried errors, 
hat fondly cherishes the old, the 
.ecrepit, and the obsolete and that 
bhors anything and everything un- 
ier the sun that is new, because it is 
departure from the old. 

Right now in our distracted midst 

/eareencumberedbyanallegedstates- 

nan who has been in the public eye 
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ror years and by virtue of these___ ^ 

expediente: preaching the commonplace ^ 
garmshed by bromides and bombast, ap- ^ 
pe ing to passion and prejudice, simu- ^ 
latag sympathy with the clamor of the an J 

unthinking—truly the Prince of Cbm- f 
moners. This bunk hero, who hasn’t ■ 

had a new idea or forgotten an old one 1 

m thirty years, once said before a large ! 

body of business men something to tL ! ' 

efet that the "beliefs of my father are 
good enough for me.” This is the phi- 
^phy that takes no heed of chan^ng 
tuitions, that recks not of social or 
Ktical or economic advance, that was 

there^'^A ^_ 

But all ■ ^ the philosophy behind the cry that woman’s place is the 

are l i death rate is clearing the tracks and more and 

sex to L equal suffrage is not a privilege to be granted I 

stupid aut ^ ^ birthright withheld by tyrannical, self-sufEcier 

Was th ballot was the instrument that delivered us out of bor 

^f of so freedom, responsibility and self-respect. Women constitut 

without self '^thout a vote, they are without freedom, without responsi 
century m' society is divided between twentieth century and sixt< 

Cttunent ^ women the same rights as man and we shall have a bettei 

Verilv finer society and industry, and a nobler and purer democ 

ns a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

TAT 

Alas h r requiem 

^ l>ubble^*^f frllow of infinite vest. Gone and soon forgotten. Such u 

^tefi of tb^ PI ^ juice fame. Through many a dark hour must we struggle on anc 
^ uur hour f Prophet of Golden Peace—aye, the Profit of Golden P 

^Wtauni, despair he has been gathered into that innumerable caravan from w. 

In ^ ^ 

fortitude tb^*^ sorrowing grief let it not be said that we endured our trials with 

Sail nil courageous Apostle who met his troubles with such glorious resignat 

on, O Secretaryship of State! 
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"T^EERLESS” High Speed Reamers have a soft but tough steel 
Jl body in which high speed steel blades are inserted. The joining 
is done by our patented "Brazo-hardening” process, which pro¬ 
duces practically a one-piece solid tool. The blades are guaranteed 
not to come loose. ^On account of the small quantity of high 
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are two kinds of dis¬ 
content in this world—the dis¬ 
content that works and the discon- 
tent that wrings its hands. Thefiist 
gets what it wants and the second 
loses what it has. There’s no 
cure for the first but success; and 
there s no cure at all for the second. 

—Qeorge Horace Lorirnetm 
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Do «ol>le deeds, tiot die^. 

all: clay long, I , -:• 

And dius make life, • 
and chat vast 

Ohc grand, sweet son^ 









Andrew Eadie, Editor 


S OME remarks which we have heard 
itom time to time, as well as some 

2 Courtesy in Business 

he press and start our high-speed quill 
toward the true inwardness of the subject. 

unrp ^°tirse, the present always seems 

loobfr^L.^^^ “‘tid which 

O?s ‘^^^kward to a mythical Golden Age. 

treerthlr ^ 

or tU L appreciate the extent 

La f 'J' f *' So, if thia 

inf ^ ^ truth seems to develop 

as n2 in favor of something 

thin^^T^^ absence of that some- 

r"g’ time decidedly 

wbf! 2^ ^*sh to be classed as a pessimist 
v^ho thinks the world is on the way to 
tne demnition bow-wows. 

^instance,a common scenario ofi 9 i 5 : 

l2' tiriving his Autoford on the 

rrrv j toad, dashes through a 

hi ^ Parading Suffs without sounding 
^ t using the brake. He stops 

^ point of most congested traffic and 


. Co. 


^pyright, 


1915, by The aeveland Twist DriU Co. 
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leaves the jit at the cutb in front of the 
most impressive office building thereabouts. 
Tilting back his helmet, he enters a fine 
office, strikes a match on the beautifully 
polished mahogany table and after lighting 
his Cremo shouts at the top of his voice 
to the proprietor: '^Hey, you, want any 
whatnots today?” This form of reverse- 
geared courtesy is all too prevalent. 

It is difficult to draw back the curtain 
which hides the rules of conduct of the 
first lone human being, even if we can 
believe that there originally was one man 
living alone on this earth; but it can be 
asserted positively and without fear of the 
dynamiters that whatever he did, hurt no¬ 
body’s feelings except his own. Our friend 
Adam could do as he pleased. There was 
nobody around to desire him to have a 
heart. But his children’s children’s chil¬ 
dren somewhere short of the n-th power 
found themselves differently situated. 

Even primitive and savage peoples herd¬ 
ed together. There came a time when 
human beings became relatively numerous 
in certain sections, ideas of property sprang 
up, governments came into vogue to pro¬ 
tect property, and people came gradually 
to realize that the man who lived among 
men must not conduct himself in the same 
unbridled way as the man who lived alone 
among brutes. Religion with its cere¬ 
monials, some sort of moral code, ideas 
of caste, and many other considerations 
helped to mold the rules of conduct in 
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each tribe or people; 
but every nation, every 
tribe, every group of 
human beings in an¬ 
cient or modern times 
of which any record is 
preserved has had some 
“ complicated 

St teS”” “ ‘SsrL:' 

pon Hoyle as to forget to play bridge; 
on . “ conduct bafed 

a consideration for their feelings. 

it i? ®^ners are courteous manners and 
towar/h- Tn ^ "^^"ners that his attitude 

nets fp ^PP'^^oess is no more good man- 
food d” P^P‘®''‘”^^che stage fowl is real 
ieno«„ L result of 

averacT ** ^ question whether the 

tion fn 4^*^ about as much admira- 

besnc t '■^^P actions plainly 

of disrespect as for the 
“ough-treading hog -- - - 

«'Juch has served m4 
generations as a type 
ot discourtesy. Cour¬ 
tesy is a lubricant of 
!'te. Its simplest effect 
^ to make the conduct 

^ airs more pleasant. 



Courtesy maiine the road easier 
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The minor rules 
of good manners 
change from time to 
time. One period is 
marked by elaborate 
codes of etiquette 
while in another the 
manners of the 
socially trained are 
more simple. Fun¬ 
damentally, courte¬ 
ous manners are an expression of the idea of the 
inter-dependence of civilized man. The lover of 
simplicity may rebel against over-developed 
ceremony; but he must beware lest what he 
intends as a show of love for simple things or 
of independence from formal things will be con¬ 
strued as ignorance or deliberate selfishness. 

There isn’t, perhaps, any good type of the 
courteous quadruped, but the human biped, so 
we are told, has a soul and a brain developed 
much in excess of the brain of even the highest 
type of anthropoid ape. For ages he has rec¬ 
ognized that his life in groups necessitated a 
different conduct from that of the brute and 
the principle has withstood the assaults of many 
a reformer. 

Herbert Spencer says: 

”Law and religion control behavior in its 
essentials; manners control it in its details. 
For regulating those daily actions which are too 
numerous and too unimportant to be officially 
directed there comes into play this subtler set of 
restraints. And when we consider what those 
restraints are—when we analyze the words and 
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phrasesandmovements 
employed we see that in 
origin as in effect the 
system is a setting up 
of temporary govern¬ 
ments between all men 
who come in contact, 

forthepurposeofbetter 
managing the inter¬ 
course between them.” „-- 

scien- 

foppishness-^Ld ^ manners as opposed to 
timLan I L- "^^””^”"^®”^''‘^histic. Some- 
asa waToft ^e made 

^he exhibitor’s 

it is Lin to his own importance, 

^t the ludir^ generally accepted nowadays 

.1 tr“ 7‘' "f >‘''“*-8 “ tarfeci™ 

Wvetts. P'' P"'’ "’"“IS”’" make many 

“fSis impor^!!^’ ^ “ ^cognition 

many of^rP. • pointed out that 

“pressions of of salutation and 

from Drimir" ‘*^3ty conversation are evolutions 

attribute rp T 'vere intended to 

So i ®^tus to the person saluted, 

otake' tbp'^*^** ^5^8 Courtesy in Business, we may 
it . 8»od busineaa to be 

There'teader, we are not deceiving ourselves, 
to be r better reasons why it is good 

does s -f nearly all; but it 

ation ‘ strictly commercial consider- 

is in favor of courtesy, it may help a little. 
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We repeat, there- JLPliev/ 

fore, it is good busi- \ (20 for ^ 

ness to be courteous; ^ U!^ ^ h 

and, conversely, it is 
bad business to be 
discourteous. 

On a certain day 
a salesman came in¬ 
to the office of a 
man whom he didn’t 
know well. With¬ 
out asking permis- One mtthoii of sflling goods 

sion the salesman proceeded to smoke a cigarette. 
It was more than a year before that buyer would 
admit that salesman again. 

A young man once called at an office where he 
was anxious to install a typewriter. The proprietor 
asserted that the machine he had was perfecdy satis¬ 
factory. "Typewriter” said the young man, looking 
at the instrument, "you don’t call that bunch of junk 
a typewriter, do you?” He went out very hurriedly 
and never did sell his machine there. 

In each case a lack of consideration for the other 


man was fatal to the salesman’s prospects. 

It is hardly possible, however, in the limits of our 
space to give specific instances of discourtesy. Every 
reader can supply a sufficient number from his own 
experience or observation. 

Certainly only a small range of observation is 
necessary for a realization of the fact that more and 
more attention is being paid to the training of em¬ 
ployees in courteous ways. 

If there has been any decline in the practice of good 
manners in business it has been due, no doubt, to the 
growth of organizations. In the days when the boss 
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personally directed the tasks of his employees and to 
some extent at least was associated with them in their 
wor he could know first hand something of their man¬ 
ners, but with the development of enormous establish¬ 
ments the employer got farther and farther away from 
the employee. Not strange, then, that for a time the 

matter of the way customers were treated received little 
attention. 

But the profit-bringing efFectiveness of good manners 
IS eing more and more realized by the most progres- 
sive organizations. "The public be damned” attimde 
attnbuted to a former great railroad chief is a thing of 
t e the public be pleased” has been substi- 

• hen a corporation which cannot be suspected of 
sentimentality thus plainly recognizes the virtue of cour¬ 
tesy in building up business, he is bold who doubts that 
coimesy is an equally valuable asset for the individual, 
irtue has long been said to be its own reward, which 
we take it, that a virtuous man doesn’t need to 
e a en with medals in order to reap the benefits of 
virtuous conduct. So with courtesy, as with all of the 
nert mgs of life the man who is courteous knows that 
e IS so and the practice of courteous manners brings 
to him a reward, even 
though Generalissimo 
Carnegie may not have 
f pension ready for 
him. 

The practice of 
courtesy indicates train- 
It necessitates 
self-control. Intuitively 
one respects both 
training and self-con¬ 
trol. So the manners 
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ANY taper shank tool with a broliq 
reclaimed thru the use of a > 
tang — 25 % to 60 % stronger than.; 
shank in two or three minutes and ;; 
the tool a new lease on life. ' 


^Perfect Double-Tang” SocI' 

(1) Have two driving sloCv- 

(2) Hold taper shank took. 

(3) Not only reclaim old 
give longer service beca^ 

(4) Can’t get out of order. 

(5) Fit any spindle with a ii 


Once tried you 'will find ''Perfect Double-Pang’’ Sod\ 
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of courtesy give an advantage which is not to be lightly con¬ 
sidered. 

Courtesy seems, indeed, to be akin to courage. The Japanese 
developed centuries ago a system similar in many respects to the 
chivalry which was practiced in Europe and one of the tenets of 
faith of the Japanese knight was: "This is the aim of all etiquette: 
you must learn to demean yourself in such a way that the roughest 
rascal would not dare to attack your person even if you sit still.” 

Not a bad view that of the advantage of self-control. 

Brain power is a great power, of course, and merely good man¬ 
ners or even true courtesy will not make amends for a "nobody- 
home” condition of the cranium; but speaking by and large, the 
individual or the organization which fails to recognize the effective¬ 
ness of Courtesy is running with sand in the bearings. 

Now as previously stated we are not pessimistic. It may be that 
conditions of life in this country have driven us away from elabo¬ 
rate ceremony and few, certainly not we, should feel badly about 
that. But it isn’t the one cylinder chug-chug that makes the most 
noise which moves fastest. It is possible to do things rapidly by 
deftness and at the same time do them smoothly. The six-cylinder 

is smoother running than the 
one lunger and more efficient. 
So a savoir-faire that enables 
one to glide smoothly and quiet¬ 
ly over the rough places of life 
is a rightly to be prized acquisi¬ 
tion. 

With some hesitation we 
make our next observation, 
namely, that it is largely the 
task of women to set the stand¬ 
ard of courtesy. It may not 
always be so, but at the present 
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time for weal or woe the home life of the average man in business is very 
much restricted. If he sees his children for brief periods in the morning 
and evening he is lucky. Seldom is he their companion at times when they 
are engaged in play and other active pursuits. Then, too, in public schools 
the big majority of teachers are women. So the mothers and the school 
teachers have most to do with the social training of boys as well as girls. 

The point may be a bit off the main track but there won’t be any 
courtesy in business unless there is courtesy elsewhere. It is conceivable 
that the young business man who performs a courteous action on his 
way to work in the morning, such as giving up his seat to a woman in 
the street car, will be the more likely to hold a courteous attitude through¬ 
out the day. True courtesy is not a mere office coat with specially large 
pockets for the reception of dollars. 

Men have become famous because of courteous manners; some have 
become infamous because of boorishness. Dr. Johnson for instance is 
admired for his learning, but despised and ridiculed for his bad manners. 

A spasm of interest in efficiency has perhaps recendy retarded some¬ 
what the growth of manners in business. Every so often some statistician, 
who has so developed his own efficiency that he has time to waste, figures 
out how many years of time are lost every day by telephone girls in saying 
Number, please” instead of merely "Number.” It always seems un- 
spend time making any such calculations. The 
^^ephone people themselves know 
ow long the public squirmed under 
tteatment that amounted to discour- 
tesyand now that they have seen the 
light—or heard the bell—why cavil 
their efforts to put a smile onto the 
It was with joy, therefore, that 
we read recendy in a business paper 
at no matter how much time it took 
to say "please,” it was worth while. 

Efficiency brought us the rubber 
stamp signature on letters—^not on 
opiicated letters but on personal busi- 
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ness letters—and we are inclined to blame the same spasm for that stamped out¬ 
rage on decency: "Dictated but not read.” Why anyone should read a letter 
that the writer wouldn’t read before sending is hard to understand. Once or 
twice we’ve been tempted to send some of those letters back with the 
notation: "Received but not read.” 

As a matter of fact, the middle name of the commercialized efficiency 
paroxysm which leads to a disregard for the amenities of life is Bunk. Man 
has been some thousands of years on the upward trend and he isn’t going to 
stand in this age for a lessening of the respect which his fellows pay him. 

Courtesy in a business house creates a distinctly good impression because 
it indicates that someone in authority is particular regarding all details of the 
conduct of the business. Courtesy ^one would not maintain the house as a 
going concern; but it will help a going concern to go better. The big men 
of the world, generally spealdng, have been courteous men and yet some or 
the big men at the heads of big business have not appreciated the fact that as 
a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, so the reputation of a house for 
courtesy may be no higher than the standard set by the least courteous person 
in the organization. 

How high an opinion one gets of a business house from really courteous 
treatment at the hands of the minor employees with whom one generally 
comes in contact first! Great is the influence of our Lady of the Switchboard 
in giving out impressions and equal unto her is her sister. Miss Information. 

Let philosophers debate the point as to whether man’s greatest object is to 
work or to obtain some higher good through work. In either case, who would 
deny to man at work the enjoyment derived from treatment which seems to 
take account both of his rights and his feelings? Certainly the great teachers 
of the world have not taught discourtesy; surely the leaders of the business 
world do not advocate it. 


Blundy, lack of courtesy is a flaw which casts suspicion on the fineness of 
the gem. Discourtesy to one who is not in a position to openly resent it is a 
ow form of cowardice. Politeness to a superior may be only servility. True 
courtesy in Business as elsewhere is not servility or weakness or foppishness, 
ut is a sign of thoughtfulness and self-control, training and consideration, 
indicate true performance in more vital matters. 

1 hus Endeth this Courtesy chat. 
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N ot far from here there is a man who at one time when interest 
in our product, wrote for our catalog. We sent it on posthast 
secretly hoping that in the fullness of time he would come to kno 
us better—even try our tools, perhaps. 

So that he wouldn’t forget us entirely, we added his name to our Mailin 
List and sent him a copy of Drill Chips every month. 

It wasn’t long after that when our friend changed his position, or had 
uice red salmon can tied to his promising career, although we have no 
beard that his decline and fall had anything to do with his failure to buj 
Cleveland” tools. At any rate, he took up some quiet and restful vocatior 
in which twist drills, naturally, played no part. 

Unfortunately, this transpired in the temporary absence of our Mindread* 
ing Expert who is becoming quite unreliable of late. Ordinarily, when he is 
on the job and his gears are properly meshing, he can keep track easily of 
“ our thirty thousand readers and report 

promptly all changes in address, addi¬ 
tions, discontinuances, etc. This is 
a simple thing, but as every Mindread¬ 
ing Expert knows, it can not be done 
without a card showing the hold^ 
to be in good standing with dues paid 
up or without the daily three fingers 
of that famous minds eye-opener. 
Old Siwash. As we have all learned, 
the supply of O. S. is cut off on ac¬ 
count of the war; and verily, there¬ 
fore, we add our own little echo; war 
; hell. 



Editors ivho would rather do this than work 
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Well anyhow, this chap we were talking about, before we started chinning 
out our private affairs—he didn’t tell us where he was going when he 
camped and therefore Drill Chips ceased calling. He thought we had cut 
n cold in his hour of distress and so he resolved to go after us with a padded 
mmer. So he penned off a gritty litde ultimatum stating in snappy rhythm 
» opinion that Drill Chips was foolish and futile; that the editor was mired 
to the hubs in the vats of Cosmic Funk and that American manufacturers 
mid do well to abandon their debilitated attempts at commercial literature and 
ablish a home for Infirm Editorial Proselytes who would rather do that 
in work. 

There was a page or so of this good stuff together with some other stinging 
mment on various articles recently published. Proving that Friend Corre- 
3ndent had carefully read our magazine, and was open to the burdens of a 
^longed controversy. 

An inconspicuous postscript gave the new address and requested that back 
mbers and succeeding issues be sent there. Thus we see that all is not lost 
d that "inconsistency, thy name is not always woman.” 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

There are people receiving Drill Chips regularly who are not now and never 
il be interested in our story. These names represent waste—^a mutual waste, 
ley are on every Mailing List and always will be, and the best anyone can do 
to struggle toward the minimum percentage of lost effort and energy. 

We want you to get Drill Chips if you’ll read it or hand it over to some one 
lo will. The fact that you are not buying or using our product today or 
morrow doesn’t make any difference to us. If you want DriU Chips and will 
id it, we II take the risk of securing your good will and eventually some part 
your patronage. 

But if Drill Chips roils the equilibrium of your soul, pass the word to us 
L a post card and we II do our part to preserve the psychic serenity. 
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C. T. D. IMMORTALS 

D rill chips has many departir 

Sometimes they conspire to confiis 
Editor. That, however, is no reflj 
on old boy Ed. The multiplexities of life 
induce cerebral skidding in wholly normal 
rational beings. Be it known, then, that the I 
of indifference is to add another depart 
namely, to wit and viz.: The Fine Arts Gc 
To make an auspicious start, we will first i 
our salesmen to the public gaze. 

Here we present the lissome and willowy 1 
of John G. Ladrick, dean of our sales force, w 
habitat is North America, and who at one 
or other has extolled the merits of “CleveL 
tools in most every comer of this alert and p 
ising globe. Hon. John has that adroit facul 
making friends for himself and his company 
in the western states where he has idled away 
recent years, he knows his trade by their ma 
name, whether or not they take their li< 
nourishment straight and other items impor 
in the gentle art of selling. 

Our lady readers will be interested to know 
Mr. Ladrick, although highly eligible, is as 
unattached. All personal letters and private j 
cards on this subject should be addressed in < 
of the editor who will read them with ^ 

thus keeping in touch with market conditions. 

Esquire Ladrick was bom—^yes, indeed, an 
a very early date in his career ^in the neig 
hood of Interlaken, Switzerland, and u i e m 
neutrals whose letters of denunciation appear 
the daily prints, he is neutral. 
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"T^ARADOX” Reamers are adjustable, yet solid—hence the name. Most reamers are 
Jl either adjustable or solid and thus limited to the particular merits of their type. 
But the ”Paradox” combines the advantages of both styles and thereby effects a large 
saving in tool expense. ^ The "Paradox” Adjustable Reamer is entirely different from 
other adjustable tools. It cannot be put out of adjustment by simply turning an 
adjusting nut. The "Paradox” is so constructed that it is necessary to remove the 
blades from their grooves in order either to increase or decrease the size of the reamer. 
Tinfoil packing is used in the grooves and adjustments can be made ranging from .0005 
to ^ of an inch—on large sizes even more. ^The blades are screwed firmly to their 
seats, held down and in against the back and bottom of the grooves so as to have 
the greatest rigidity. Taper-headed screws are used, one of them placed as near the 
cutting end as possible where firm support is most needed. The blades are unevenly 
spaced to prevent chattering; they cannot spring as they are practically solid with the 
body and they will ream a clean and absolutely accurate hole. 
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Andrew Eadie, Editor 


I'OTHING worth while was ever 
done in a‘ hurrvi No enduring 


IM’ 

uone in a'hurry. cnuunng 

. achievement has ever been 

J'ought oyer night. Always we are bur- 
■Jenedand retarded by mad haste, yet 

our 

It spent, 

which rime and i„fi„i„ care 

Michael Angelo chiseled for twenty 
fs on the eat lobe of a statue; a Persian 
P "Js a Itfe-tune in the weaving of a single 

»» hundred and hfty years a-bnilding; 

j piano is three years in the 

evif^Pt. P Ori every side we see 

to tU is absolutely necessary 

jL: 1 - ^ ution of any permanent and 
attainment. 

Creation is born of contemplation; and 
I picture of the Spirit of 

.Accomplishment is painted it will show 
5 ^eat man lost in meditation. 
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Down on the great Wooden Way there 
is a man who paints and carves. He is 
slovenly, unkempt and unwashed; he 
turns out a "work of art” every twenty 
minutes, finding too, I ween, a ready 
market for his wares. Thus we see how 
easily activity may be mistaken for art. 

What is art? Is it a matter of long 
hair, flowing scarfs, obstinacy or un¬ 
laundered linen? Is it a thing of per¬ 
versity or lax morals? Or a well-turned 
ankle on a windy day? On your life it 
is not. 

Art is simply the systematic applica¬ 
tion of thought, knowledge, and skill in 
effecting a surpassing end, and that end 
may be a picture, a poem, a furrowed 
field or a machine tool. 

For example, a drill or a reamer—a 
"Cleveland” drill or reamer, if you please 
—did you ever stop to think that this 
tool has been forty-one years in the mak¬ 
ing? Did you ever consider that this 
simple thing has evolved from a melting 
pot of thought, research, experience and 
skill, covering more than two-score years? 
And finally that it really embodies a 
high degree of art in that it achieves 
surpassing results? 

In the endless cycle of eternity, life 
comes and departs in a twinkling. Only 
art in its various forms, endures—goes on 
forever. 
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H ardly a day passes that we do 
not read of industrial warfare with 
its strikes, boycotts, perverted law, 
ings and all the other offenses and out¬ 
rages in the crimson circuit of crime. Pro- 
essional agitators, posing as the righteous 
e enders of labor,” have taken recourse to 
forms of lawlessness. When insolence, 
t reats and bullying were ineffective, these 
oneading Lilliputians in their frenzied 
ust or personal profit have invoked without 
conscience or scruple any and every criminal 
ineans to attain their end. On the other 
an , employers of labor have manufactured 
cir own brands of justice and have doled 
It out generously with the aid of bribery, 
^4 ^^c1s and the genial gunmen, 
tis, rom the upheaval of these two mighty 
orces, we come to have a social and indus- 
unrest an unrest that even now rocks 
whole communities in 
Its grasp, that produces 
panic, poverty and pau¬ 
perism and that imper¬ 
il the very foundations 
of democracy. 

Let us see how 
this came about. 



Strong arm squad and genial 
gunman 
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Neiihborlj love — 

corned beef and cabbage, living in his stuccoed, 
made-to-measure bungalow and loving his neigh¬ 
bor as himself, taking care, of course, that his 
neighbor’s husband didn’t find out about it. But 
this scheme was like all other things that are 
good; it died young. The change was due to the 
fact that certain individuals produced more than 
others. Some showed greater aptitude for special 
lines, and as a natural result, different work came 
to be apportioned to different individuals. In these 
special lines some possessed greater efficiency 
than others and in time they created a surplus 
of certain commodities. With this surplus idly 
lying around, what more natural than that trade 
or barter should come into being. For if one 
citizen had a couple of excess wives and really 
needed a half dozen durable fig leaves, why 
shouldn’t he make a trade? W^hy, indeed? But 
the difficulty arose when the trader had only 
one or two leaves to exchange, for which he 
could get only one-half or one-third of a wife. 
This was an obstacle in the path of progress, 
so a medium of exchange became essential to 
the adjustment of values. This medium was 
money. 


In the first place, 
before there was any 
such disturbing in¬ 
fluence as money,the 
individual plodded 
along in his own pri¬ 
vate groove, making 
his own Palm Beach 
suits, shooting or 
trapping his own 
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■Accumulation entailfd certain results 


> ........ . ............ 

At this point we be¬ 
gin to get a little light 
on that merry myth 
about all men being 
free and equal. For, 
while some possessed 
or cultivated skill, in¬ 
dustry and thrift, 
others just driveled 

along like a dodo .... 

of purpose than a pail 

laii^ ” Some developed a vision re- 

nin<T^ values; some were shrewd, cun- 

urooked, and others didn’t have 
oresight of a bismarck herring. All these at- 

of m ^ attachment or detachment 

oney and thus there sprang into existence 

anri employed, the capitalist 

y th, Ubo,er. Sin« Ae very birth of trade, 

thprA^U^^ Other medium of exchange 

loner been this distinction and so 

tiallir human, and therefore essen- 

there always will be — razor 

'wthstandLg””^” anarchistic clap-trap not- 

of capital entailed certain in- 
tesulte. It gave increased power to the 

dkU often led to oppression and 

thp treataent of labor. Another result of 
money was that it aroused 
But antagonism in the laborer, 

me L ^ocord an important fact. Funda- 

Th^ labor and capital are allies, not enemies, 
eqt conjointly inter-dependent. Their inter- 
when rightly conceived are almost identical. 
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and in spite of much 
soap - box sophistry 
to the contrary, their 
mutual object is to 
support life, improve 
living conditions, 
eliminate waste, and 
bring about greater 
prosperity and hap¬ 
piness. Moreover, 
they are of value to 
themselves and to 
the world only in proportion to the perfection or 
their correlated achievement. 

As allies, capital and labor have mutual rights. 
They have the right of a square deal, the right or 
mutual friendship and the right of co-operative in¬ 
terest and support in their common efforts of ac¬ 
complishment. 

As allies they also have individual rights. The 
laborer has the privilege to control to a large extent 
his labor and the capitalist has the just prerogative 
to control largely his honestly gained capital. With 
these functions faithfully regulated, there ought to 
exist a placid summer’s evening calm, and that such 
a relation endures in only a few isolated instances is 
proof that there is something rotten in the state of 
Denmark and other places to the west. 

The growth of the unnatural enmity now subsist¬ 
ing has been brought about by several causes. First: 
by capital taking advantage of the power of money 
by which the means of labor is provided. Second, 
by labor obstructing the use and expansion of capital, 
and third, by its selfish and unreasonable demands. 
In consequence we have oppression and injustice on 
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the one hand, and crimes against property and life on 
the other. The general effect, moreover, is a disruption 
and confusion in social relations, and a natural, har- 
nionious alliance changed to warfare. 

Organization of both sides has been a result of con¬ 
ditions. As far as capital is concerned, collaboration and 
co-ordination is a necessity of progress. No single indi¬ 
vidual could finance, organize and conduct the destiny 
of great enterprises, hence the combination of capital¬ 
ist to carry on the world’s commerce. Organization of 
bor is no less necessary, for therein lies the protection 
0 the worker with the power to secure justice, to pre¬ 
vent enslavement and to maintain self-respect. Weighed 
m the balance, the cause of labor is of the greatest im¬ 
portance, and for any gilded gent to deny this betokens 
either blindness or prejudice, both of which are incited 
by carbuncles on the intellect. 

l^bor is the basis of life and the salvation of civil¬ 
ization and let no one doubt, amid the hue and cry of 
vested interests, of subsidized newspapers and of hypo¬ 
critical hirelings that the wrongs against labor are far 
greats and more grievous than the wrongs against cap- 
^rights of labor are in a broad sense the rights 

of mankind, and if that 

doesn’t cover the mat- | T\] 

ter, let us add that la- ' ' ' 

bor has the right to life jT 

at a living wage, and it j i If 

has the right to free- I 

dom and self-respect. JL/ 

In short, whether you ]|\ 

look at this question 

ore, aft, over the tran- I m )/ k 

som, or thru your peri- W JWJi ^ 

scope, you wind up at 
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the same point, and that is that the interests of a community, a 
state, or a nation are securely and inseparably bound up in the 
right of labor. 

Now then, if Labor and Organization are such chaste and 
cheerful cherubs as we have insinuated up-page, why is it that only 
one-tenth of the working men and women of this country are 
organized? Why is it that, contrary to the principles of our gov¬ 
ernment, the one-tenth should attempt to rule the nine-tenths— 
should tell them where they may work, for whom, and at what 
price—should regulate their hours of work and their output? Why 
is it that when nine-tenths protest they are vilely abused, their 
businesses are broken up, they are starved, assaulted and killed. 

There are two reasons why. The first is that most labor unions 
are wrong in principle, and with a faulty foundation no superstruc¬ 
ture can expect to endure. Every man has a constitutional right 
to work wherever and for whomsoever he pleases, and the right 
to refuse to work where it does not suit him to work. There are 
some things more important than fair wages or an eight-hour ^y 
and those are the privileges of working for any wages the worker 
will accept and of working six hours, twelve hours, or any other 
number of hours that make up the free day of individual libe^- 
Furthermore, any agreements binding employers to hire only union 

men are immoral and illegal 
abridgments of liberty, and a 
discrimination in favor of one 
class of workers to the exclusion 
of all others. 

Labor unionism has other 
unsound principles. It demands 
a monopoly of all profitable em¬ 
ployment, depriving the com¬ 
petent non-union man of ms 
rightful chance. It maintains 
that it has a right to obstruct 
or destroy the business or prop- 
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erty of any employer who engages non-union men. It claims the right 
of coercion, intimidation and violence in order to force the non-union 
man to forego his birth-right. It does other unorthodox things such 
as limiting a workman’s output, thus destroying initiative, raising medi¬ 
ocrity to the level of competence and starting an endless chain of higher 
cost, higher rent, higher prices, higher living. The closed or unionized 
shop is a symbol for sloth and inefficiency and it is inconsistent with 
our system of government or with the principles of humanity. 

There is a second reason for the disturbances in the industrial world. 
It is simply this: labor unionism has been guided by unbrotherly, unjust, 
unfair, unrighteous and dominating leaders who are making slaves and 
unwilling tools of one-tenth the laboring class for the purpose of their 
own personal gain. And labor organizations will never be cleansed of 
the stigma that attaches to them until they select leaders who can lead, 
who can think big and act big in the face of great crises, and who have 
nsen to a point of comprehension where they can see that the future 
of themselves, the working class and all mankind depends upon co-oper¬ 
ative endeavor and attainment. 

As there does exist a labor problem so is there in the same 
^easure a capital problem, for, as broadly hinted backaways, these two 
orces are mutually dependent and if their interests under a wage scale 
^te not identical, they are easily reconcilable. The tangled and chaotic 
relations now obtaining can only be 
t^formed to an orderly and benefi- 
^ harmony by a mutual recognition 
^ rights, by a thorough understand- 
of the* desirability and necessity of 
co-operation. In the broad applica- 
^ou thereof, profit-sharing may and 
probably will take an important 
phce. Labor organizations will come 
|uto more general favor; they will 

^^ly representative bodies in 
^hich the workers will conduct their 
own business and do their own 






thinking to the exclusion of professional 
leaders; improved working conditions and 
vocational training will prevail to a greater 
degree and all differences of opinion will 
be adjusted by State and National Boards 
of Arbitration and Conciliation. 

Right at this point we may make a 
further reference to profit-sharing. If this 
plan cuts off some fond capitalistic hopes and 
anticipations, like all inevitable conclusions, 



it has its reliefs and compensations. For ivorkine conditions should be improve 

there should be no general and permanent system of profit-sharing for the 
benefit of the workman that does not superimpose a consequerit pto 
of loss-sharing. If in the hey-day of his career, a manufacturer divides his 
profits with his workmen and thereby makes them his partners, it cer¬ 
tainly reasonable to expect the partner-workmen to be ready and willing 
to tide the institution over periods of stress. Co-operation implies 
mutual sacrifices as well as benefits and when we are ready for universa 
profit-sharing, our workmen will have attained the wisdom that deman^ 
a conservation of their earnings so that losses may be as cheerfully dis¬ 
charged as profits are welcomed. 


Big changes are wrought slowly, and a return to ideal relations can not 

be effected over night. One hopeful sign, 
however, is the new element of honest 
newspaper investigation and publicit)^ 
Syndicalism, with its barbaric doctrines and 
theories, is the natural and inevitable cli- 
of the present enmity. And to ayoi 
it and keep in line with the true 
® the twentiety century, capital and labor 
L must be willing to compromise their 

I S differences, do away with them an 

to become in the highest and noblest 
-sense allies, not enemies. 

Must .i.. * 
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Z further reflection 


T . ‘■ourtesy chat last month went over so strong that we are 
inspired to record some subsequent meditations. Dean Swift has said 
witK u manners that they were: ”The art of making those easy 

^ w om we converse. ’ That is, perhaps, not a complete definition yet it 
xce ent as far as it goes and surely if our letters to prospects make them 

salerar^b^d^ our manners are bad and as truly that our 

submerging for thirty days so we would aim one shot, small, maybe, 
the hope, at the move in favor of omitting the salutation and 

hue closing from letters addressed to people who are just as 

W and just as efficient as we are. 

not^ ^onvewation one doesn’t jump directly into the heart of his subject, 
y^okee-land. '^Good-morning, men” has ever brought its hearty 
We^ from freemen, while gentlemen since the world began 

^ minor civilities which may take a few moments but which may 
asset ^ ^ ^^ooth the way. A warm, hearty and personal tone is an important 
]u j a letter across, but why begrudge the "Dear Sir” or ‘’Dear 

hnu Gentlemen” with which letters 

coif Frankly, we are free to — rjgffSnT" 

aMt ^^^^'veakness that reacts unfavor- 

snan coldly formal, the abrupt, 

“Wot unfriendly UTOrs. 

armth we advocate, but in reasonable 
off “Stance if we were penning 

peroration to a certain manu- 
.^rer of motor cars, we would not begin 

^ ear Henry” or "Dear Old Hank.” Such f* 

lioLl warm and personal tone is H W JJj 

o y overdone and the letter would get_-■SL ' 

The warm grttUne should not bt ever^heated 
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s much attention as the Resolutions of a Peace Gjnference. One must occasion- 
lly use a little tact in writing letters no matter how much it hurts. 

Some American firms, when they are well acquainted, hand it back and foiA 
hru the mails in pretty raw shape. We have seen letters written in terms or e 
ogging camp, apparently without causing a ripple on the great silent sea o 
Werican Courtesy. And this may be a safe enough and diverting pasimc w cn 
here is an Ex-Stevedore at both ends of the line; but moderation is the 
>rder especially when your letters may be received by some cultivated and fasti ous 
nerchant, who doesn’t understand the jargon of the freight yards, and moreover 
loesn’t want to take any complimentary lessons in it. 

Men are not mechanisms. Emotions have more to do with acts 
ogic or pure reasoning. Two and two make four always but two and a well- re 
mile will pass for four in a great many cases. 

v v v 

Begin the morning by saying to thyself, I shall meet this day with the busy 
>ody, the ungrateful, arrogant, deceitful, envious, unsocial. All these things 
:o them by reason of their ignorance of what is good and evil. But I who ave 
jeen the nature of the good, that it is beautiful, and of the bad, that it is ug y, 
:an neither be injured by any of them—^for no one can fix on me what w ugy 
—^nor can I be angry with my neighbor, nor hate him. We are made for co 
operation. To act against one another, then, is contrary to nature; and it is 
icting against one another to be vexed and turn away .—Marcus Aurelius- 

v ▼ v 

So just remember this: Give out courtesy, kindness, patience and good 
and you 11 get them back with interest. People who belong up in Class A o 
not reek, rage or rave about the petty misfits of life. To take what comes an 
forget the rest is one form of wisdom. 

^t George go to the mat with the janitor and the Hall Room Boys have it out 
with toe ash-box inspector—^you can’t afford to roil your soul with back-yat 
tragedies. Fight the big fight or not at aU. The ruffiiex who have trouble 
with the ushers are looking for trouble—and find it, too. Smile, dammit, smile. 
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C T. D. IMMORTAL! 


O H, see the man! See themer-ry i 
in his lamps. Why does he lo 
hap-py? Be-cause he has a nic( 
Pan-a-ma hel-met im-port-ed from far off I 
lyn. Why does he wear his hat in the pic 
Is he so proud of it? No child-ren, he 
it for a pur-pose. You see, he is more 
sev-en and his plum-age is thin-ning out 
sid-er-ab-ly. He has tried to de-ceive us. 
we see that a man may smile and smile 
still be a vil-lain. 


Careful examination of this otherwise 


blemished page will reveal the cherubic < 
nance of one Edmund H. Jung, the second immortal to penetrate the s; 
coisters of this Gallery. Early historians disagree on the origin of this Imi 
Bergenfield, others blaming Spitzbergen. Legend hi 
at err Jung—the J is silent, as in fish—^when first detected, was laboring u 
pn tica aspirations and had risen to the envied eminence of assistant Mayoi 
0 some place or other. The hearty henchmen had him in mind for the vice- 
enty of Grandoldlandhooray, and he such a nice man, too. Just imaj 
^ e simply had to be snatched back from the jaws of oblivion and put to s 
where he could labor, receive periodical recompense, catch hell 
^ en and be more or less happy and content. You know. 


^^und is a farmer now. Yes, a real scientific farmer. Always arising 
5 0 c ock in the morning, some mornings, while the wild and profligate hue 
IS bucking mournfully for its dissolute mate, he attunes himself to the matut 
^y and eclatly computes his yearly profits. We repeat: computes his pro 
^ said nothing about earning or declaring profits. 


Ob, yes. Almost we had forgotten. Sir Ed’s recreation is to manage our la 
^ usy New York branch, now and then, mayhap, to sell a few drills to the 
Inspecting. And he’s been doing this for 15 years, but his victims seem to dea 
him, anyhow. 
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A Conception 

t i OF Duty 

i The first principle of our duty to buyers 
I of “Cleveland” tools is to create a product 
^ that will give the greatest service at the 
least expense; in other words, a drill or a 
reamer that will produce or finish the 
greatest number of holes between grindings 
and during the entire life of the tool. 

^ This policy, rigidly maintained for forty- 
one years, means that we must construct 
tools up to the “Cleveland” standard rather 
than down to a standard that would make a 
cheap price possible, it Value is determined by 
service, toward which knowledge, experience and 
inbuilt honor are important contributing factors. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
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D o not worry; eat three 
square meals a day; say 
your prayers; be courteous; 
exerdse; keep your digestion 
good; go slow and go easy. 
Maybe there are other things 


that your special case requites 
to make you happy, but, my 
friaid, these, I reckon, will 
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Now is the time: Ah, friend, 
no longer wait 
To scatter loving smiles and 
words of cheer 
To those around, whose lives 
are now so dear; 

They may not meet you in 
the coming year— 

Now is the time. 















DRILL CHIPS 



OCTOBER 
NINETEEN 
FIFTEEN 
THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL COMPANY 



AnJrew E. Cobum, Editor 

editorial confidences 

A FAMOUS man has said that "compared 
O a great poet, any other great man is 
.-...XVr r The Editor of this 

reply to tK ’ imperative as a fitting 

we have " i" idle moment 

Little rocb^lil'' lovely gowns of silk. 

Make Loulders, little hunks of slate, 

great; etc ^ fortune something fierce and 

•ong^^tSTeS^h^ enough, but 

g, (^ehil thought will show it is not really 

Thouohr^^^L Contain the Great 

ablv 1^- Divine Passion is absent, prob- 

But X ^ vacation or something, 

showc ^ paper below a stanza that 

sentim'^^^ promise. The nebulous and exotic 
au^ntv^ ^®^picd up by means of our patented 
Drn« j ^°|^picr (all infringements will be 
^ niajestic and lilting rhythm, 
are ^ ^ work of budding genius. We 

practice some more on our nice new 
g- ^ some day when our stuff gets into the 
irig Gazette, our readers will know we 

^pyright, 1915, by The Oeveland Twist Drill Co. 
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have arrived. This is the pome we were talk¬ 
ing about: 

Let me stand on the curb of the main thoroughfare 
Where the trim little flappers flap by“ ^ 

In diaphanous gowns, through the bright sun s rays, 
For aU of them do I sigh. 

Why should I crawl to a back-row seat. 

E’en though I’m a much married man 

Let me stand on the curb of the main thoroughrare 

And see of each jane all I can. 

Of course this has the rhyme and measured 
tread of legitimate and orthodox poetry. Free 
verse or vers libre, presents greater opportunities. 
To show you doubting ones that we are pleasing y 
versatile we will come across again, combining, 
you will note, a stirring economic theme with t e 
torrential outpouring of a symphonious soul. 

Maids of Athens, and other industrial centers 
Bom to the purple 

Would fain forget that in this vale of teare 
Prosperity doth bewitch us, as seas do laugh w en 
rocks are near. 

Frugality, economy; virtues divine. 

Open vistas of infinity. The reverberations o 
eternity 

Stoutly condemn the care-free habit of tossing a 
lighted 

Cigarette butt into a waste basket or hiding it m 
A plate of soup. , , 

All waste is little short of tragic. Dear thoughtless 
girlhood, , 

Yon heavens protest. For do you not know that 
either end 

Of a Fatima may be put to serviceable use. 

Better than moth-balls for the boudoir 
And now that the upper crust is so friendly to 
Milady Nicotine—they are comme il faut, to say 
the least. 

Despise not the misunderstood cigarette butt; 
Humble though it may be, it has its part to play 
In the Great Cosmic Scheme. 

Not bad, that, for a minor or apprentice pote. 
But we shall not rest content with the laurels 
already won. Ever we shall strive upward 
onward and if we are saved from the assassui s 
hand, who knows; ah, me! whose nose we 
may even get i8 miles to the gallon. 
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national 

defense 



3^^ terrible cataclysm that has en- 

gulfed most of the civilized world, there 

appears a solemn lesson inscribed in char¬ 
acters of blood. Are we to read it aright 
and preserve our honor, our liberty, our very 
ives, or are we to blunder along complacently, 
W eyes that see not, and suffer the inevi- 
Jble pnce—the penalties of humiliation, 
aegradation, even of national effacement? 

In the existing state of civilization, war is 
ne o t e certeinties. Wars of retaliation 
ot rea or fancied wrongs, wars of aggression, 
l^ars or one cause or another will continue 
to mark our advancement until that miUen- 
|na when spiritual considerations dom- 
inate t e material ones, when men have taken 
on t e unsullied robes of supermen or in 
snort, when the discursive T. R. subsides. 

s yet there is little to indicate the immediate 
approach of that glad day. 

Meanwhile we have much to do. Citizen- 
p> whether by birth or adoption, imposes 
certain obligations that are imperative to na- 
I pcoservation. The first of these is 
oyalty to one’s country. Loyalty demands 
^ at the interests of the nation be jealously 
guarded and that its honor be upheld— 
oven to the death. And to insure the in- 


























tcgrity and security of these United States 
of America it is absolutely and immediately 
necessary to provide adequate measures for the 
national defense. 

Certain well advertised events have shown 
that peace treaties, arbitration treaties, neutrality 
treaties and such like pleasantries are highly 
ornamental for the family album or even useful 
when relining the pantry shelves. But they 
are not widely celebrated as a deterrent when 
Moloch girds up his loins and fares forth on 
venture bent. Consider the case of Belgium 
and Luxembourg and Korea. They experi¬ 
mented with treaties and found them about as 
valuable as a last year’s almanac. China, a 
peaceful and dozing country with no army or 
navy to speak of, sought to prolong its national 
siesta by means of treaties with pugnacious and 
hungry countries, but the verdict was delivered 
by the pugnacious and hungry countries in ad¬ 
vance of the evidence—^which wouldn’t have 
mattered anyhow. Plainly, the moral is that 
the more batdeships that are dusted off and 
ready for business, the more clearly the prin¬ 
cipal parts of a treaty will be recollected. 

The primary duty of America is to prepare 
to protect her interests and defend her rights. 
Since this can not be accomplished by written 
agreements of the most sacred character, other 
and more effective means must be employed. 
Those means consist of an adequate and well 
trained land force, a sufficiently large and well- 
equipped 1916 model navy, together with such 
coast and harbor fortifications as may be con- 
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sidered handy in the case of visiting navies that 
arrive unexpectedly and unannounced. Add to this 
tidy trinity an alert and united spirit of patriotism 
and you have a nation that can sit tight and bid 
the enemy begone while the going is yet good. 

Switzerland and Belgium offer instructive com¬ 
mentaries on the value of preparedness. The 
former is completely surrounded by embattled 
nations, who without a second thought would 
scorn their treaties of neutrality, were it not for 
the fact that Switzerland has perfected boundary 
defenses and a military system that evokes the re¬ 
spect of all belligerents. Without the industrial 
^d financial burden of a military class or a stand¬ 
ing army, this litde nation can call to arms every 
mde from twenty to forty-eight years of age— 
ci&ens who have been trained for short periods 
of every year to the use of arms and who have the 
toowledge and experience necessary to present a 
formidable defense. This citizen army to which 
^very man belongs discourages war by reason of 
its preparedness, and the value of the treaties of 
^utrality does not in any measure depend on 
the good will of neighboring governments. 

Asacontrast to the security of Switzerland there 
^ no better illustration than Belgium, a neutral 
lotion that was not prepared to maintain by force, 
Its neutrality. The consequence was that a brave 
^d patriotic people became pitiable victims to the 
tuthlessness of war. Inadequate preparation not 
only invites aggression on the part of better pre¬ 
pared nations, but it results in the prolongation of 
''^ar once commenced. Consider England. She 
was unprepared for the present struggle and ac¬ 
cording ito reports, is still unprepared. And if she 
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doesn’t soon pre¬ 
pare, she is likely to 
secure peace only at 
the price of ignoble 
submission and the 
loss of national 
honor. 

T T T 

The pernicious 
activity of the ultra¬ 
pacifists is a menace 
to this land. We 
want peace, to be sure, but to place peace above 
righteousness is not only a mistake; it is a monstrous 
iniquity. The white-livered recreants who prattle 
the peace-at-any-price sophistry are actuated by fear, 
material interests or hypocritical milk-and-water vir¬ 
tue. They echo the unhallowed effluvium of the 
Great Commonplacer, who contends that Americans 
who go abroad either for pleasure or business need 
not look to the government of the United States for 
protection for themselves or their property.” In the 
ripeness of his wisdom, Robert Ingersoll twenty years 
ago paid his respects to the Peace Prattler as ''a m^ 
without reason, logic, imagination or pity,” and in 
concluding his famous speech, set down these death¬ 
less worcb: "A government that cannot protect its 
citizens at home or abroad ought to be swept from 
the face of the earth. The flag that does not pro¬ 
tect its protectors is a vile rag that contaminates the 
air in which it waves. The government that does 
not defend its defenders is a disgrace to the nations 
of the world.” There is little that can be uttered 
in behalf of the peace-at-any-price sirens. As the 
immortal Shakespeare hath said, their brains are in 
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their bellies and there¬ 
fore they do not com¬ 
prehend that peace 
without righteousness 
is moral deterioration 
and national death. 

Although the 
United States is osten¬ 
sibly a neutral nation, 
the neutrality doesn’t 
go much further than 
j. theory. For its people 

are divided in their opinions and ^‘wear their hair parted 
evep^here except in the middle.’^ The rights of this 
nation as a neutral have been disregarded by both 
erm^y and England and as international law or in- 
tematio^ custom seems to avail us nothing, there 
s ould be a united effort by pros and antis to see that 
protection is secured against any and all foreign coun- 
defensive measures will preserve our 
sending as a nation, will prevent infringement of our 
arouse a respect in other nations that will 
^ c them hesitate about planning aggressive move- 



The Peace Prattler" 


Leading authorities are agreed that this country is 
wholly unprepared to resist invasion. Our land forces 
are i^igmficant; the militia—our only trained reserves 
^pitifully small, and the navy which is our principal 
means of defense, is antiquated and altogether incom¬ 
petent to fulfill its legitimate function. Mr. Bryan (may 
his tribe decrease) has spoken emotionally of the million 
volunteers, brave and true, that would arise between 
^wn and sunset—only he didn’t add that they would 
be shot down or captured by the following sunrise. 
Verily upon some day it shall come to pass that free 
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Designed for one of our customers, 
illustrates the possibilities of ^‘Para¬ 
dox” construction. This tool reams 
a hole having twelve different diame¬ 
ters. Once the adjustable blades are 
fixed in their proper place, twelve 
separate reaming operations are con¬ 
densed into one, with great consequent 
economy. Paradox” Adjustable 
Reamers, patented and controlled by 
this company, arc made in all types 
and sizes. Due to the construction 
the blades, though adjustable, are 
practically solid with the body when 
fitted and locked into their place. 
^ For every single or cotnpound 
reaming job there is a ^‘Paradox” that 
can save you much time and expense. 

■ST DRILL CO., Cleveland 

NEW YORKr 30 READE STREET 
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Speech will not be so free and public men out of a job will be 
compelled to think twice before they speak once, and then speak 
it softly. But upon that day the heavens shall fall and the earth 
shall split apart and Grape-Juice Bill shall seek the solitude of a 
philosophy that knows no speech. 

The change in military tactics has made volunteers well nigh 
useless. The complexity of modem warfare demands men of cer¬ 
tain scientific training and knowledge. The old arguments of 
isolation and natural geographical advantages, clung to so tena¬ 
ciously by pacifists, are no longer valid, because in the first place, 
present methods of warfare bridge distances and in the second 
place, the United States is a world power with world-wide inter¬ 
ests and possessions that lie beyond its boundaries. Two facts 
stand out clearly. The first is that we are not prepared to defend 
ourselves and the second is that we should be, if there is any desire 
to insure our future existence. What can be done about correcting 
this dangerous condition? The most important thing is to go out 
and get a regular navy; a greater number of ships, faster ships, 
up-to-date ships that carry modem equipment and when we get 
them put them in charge of officers and men who are efficient in 
naval matters. With our 30,000 miles of continental coast-line and 
other possessions to protect, we ought to have a navy up in the first 
rank, instead of a poor make-shift that causes considerable merri¬ 
ment across the water. Our vast army with its 100,000 men, by 

actual count, might be able in a pinch 
to subdue a country like Mexico, 
but even that is doubtful as military 
men say it would take at least 25 
years. What then, could our army 
do against any European army? 
Secretary Garrison has recommend¬ 
ed that our standing army be recruit¬ 
ed to its full war strength of 220,000 
regulars and that immediate steps 
be taken to create a more adequate 
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reserve force. The urgent need of a larger, better navy, army and 
coast defense is obvious to any right-thinking man, but further meas¬ 
ures are extremely important that efficiency be maintained. All young 
men should be given some training in military service, and patriotism 
^ j generally inculcated both as a part of school education 

^ y patriotic societies which would keep alive the knowledge of the 
country’s history and constantly bring to the front the spirit of Ameri¬ 
can democracy. 

There is a great deal to be done, and already some that is being done, 
e enempments at Plattsburgh, Fort Sheridan and other pla ces are a 
p m the right direction. Special military training is being given in 
some o our high schools and colleges and the whole subject of national 
defense is being beneficially agitated by the Editor of Drill Chips and 
p w very prominent men. Publicity is what the issue needs, because 
^ t e past our isolation and comparative smallness of foreign inter¬ 
course have kept consideration of defensive measures in the background. 

societies such as the Navy League, the Security League 
^ e Grand Army have done much explicit work in promulgating 
^ssion and interest in the subject. In addition to this the President 
^ s cabinet officers seem finally to be resolved on efforts for better 
e ense, and the general awakening of the people guarantees that Con¬ 
gress will be compelled to act as soon as it next convenes. 

In conclusion, we must remember that the security of a nation depends 
on Its ability to defend itself and that eternal vigilance is the price that 
^ust be paid in order to obtain the desir- 
^ e dmgs of life and defend them. As 
a world power, our position has become 
b world powers and we must 

0 able to hold our own in war as well as 
^ peace. Moreover, whether we will or 
we are almost certain to be placed on 
^ e defensive, and if we would maintain 
P^ce with other nations we must show 
would-be belligerents that we are pre¬ 
pared for war. 




H. S. 
Black¬ 
smiths’ 
Drill 
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TWIST DRILL DESIGN 


In the August number of that estimable journal, ” Machinery,” we find 
a bit of philosophic reflection on the subject of twist drill design which we 
quote in full: 

"The lead of the flute, the lip angle and the angle of the point of twist 
drills have remained practically unchanged for the last forty or fifty years. 
But a new development has recently been made by a twist drill maker in chang¬ 
ing the angle of lead of the flute. &veral advantages are claimed for the new 
type of drill, but the fact that the present form has been accepted for so many 
years prompts some conservative users to ask the reason for the change. 

” Is there any assurance, based upon practical tests, carried out with scientific 
precision, that twist drills are made of a form most advantageous for the rapid 
removal of metal? Why should the point angle be 59 degrees? Why is a 
lead angle of 20 or 25 or 35 degrees superior or inferior to some other angle? 
W^hat thickness of web is most advantageous to strike a favorable balance 
between cutting quality and strength? What increase in the thickness of web 
toward the shank is justifiable in order to insure reasonable strength? 


Because twist drills have been made in a certain way for the past few 
decades, is no reason why this way is the right way. Where is the 
investigator who can answer the questions propounded for the benefit of 
t e practical efficiency expert? Do we now use 25 per cent or any per cent 
more power than would be necessary to remove the same amount of metal 
by a drill if it were differently designed? 

There Is an awakening to the fact that established methods are not nec- 
TiT ^ methods, simply because they are established, 

e met ods in all walks of human activity were never so severely questioned 
o y, and not the least in engineering and machine shop practice.” 

will S^^eless Ed. hazards a guess that a mechanically trained mind 

c nestling in these harmless-looking paragraphs some neat and 
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knotty questions. But let us see what Professor Peck has to say in "Machinei 
for September: 

have read with much interest the editorial entided 'Twist Drill E 
sign’ in the August number of 'Machinery.’ The implication seems to 
that the business of manufacturing twist drills has been, until very recendy, 
rule-of-thumb’ affair in which a certain design has happened to becon 
stendard because each new arrival in the field has blindly accepted the trac 
tions of his predecessors. This state of affairs is now somewhat altered, ho^ 
ever, by the fiict that 'a new development has recendy been made by a twi 
drill maker in changing the angle of lead of the flute.’ 

We are inclined to think it will be interesting news to the majority of twi 
drill manufacturers to learn that there has heretofore existed a standard d 
sign for such tools other than the separate standards of individual maker 
^ to the matter of the angle of spiral, let me quote from a litde bookie 
T\^t Drills—^Their Uses and Abuses,’ first published by the Clevelan 
Twist Drill Co. some fifteen years ago: 

There are various shapes of flute and angles of spiral on the drills made b 
'fferent manufacturers, the shapes of flute varying by only a small amount, whil 
eagles of spiral range from i8 to 35 degrees. Theoretically, the finer th 
pitch of the spiral grooves, or the greater the angle of spiral to the axis, th 
easier it should be to sever and bend or curl the chip; but there are practica 
comiderations which counteract the advantage of mere ease in severing chips an< 
It becomes advisable to make this angle somewhat more acute than would odiet 
^se be the case. Among the practical objections to a very fine pitch of spira 
be mentioned the weakness of the cutting edge and its inability to carrj 
^ the heat generated. Such a groove also packs up with chips more readily 
tom a large number of tests we have foimd that angles of spiral ranging fron 
25 to 30 degrees give the best results in drills for average work—i. e., where 
, f holes are between one and three diameters deep. For deeper holes 
L n ^ ^^^tser pitch (with less angle to the axis) might be desirable, and ot 
shallower holes, a finer one.’ 

tecogmtion of the value of various angles of spiral for various purposes 
^^^teforC’ not new, and twist drills differing considerably with respect to 
^ is angle have been on the market for a number of years. 
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”Thc editorial asks the question: 'Is there any assurance based upon practical 
tsts carried out with scientific precision, that twist drills arc made of a form 
lost advantageous for the rapid removal of metal?’ In our judgment the 
nswer to this question hinges largely on the meaning of the words 'scientific 
recision.’ We do know, however, of several lengthy tests that were made on 
carefully prepared apparatus by expert workmen, to determine the very points 
1 question. (A description of this apparatus appeared in the American 
Machinist, May 30, 1901, and will also be found, together with a review of the 
ests, in the booklet 'Twist Drills—Their Uses and Abuses.’) The result was 
hat one manufacturer expended large sums of money (i) to change the angle of 
piral on the bulk of his product from within the range between 33 and 35 de- 
;rees to within that of 25 to 27J degrees, and (2) to procure an entirely new 
quipment of cutters to produce a shape of flute which should, while consuming 
►tactically no more power, free itself of chips more readily. We ako know that 
inch twist drill has removed 113 cubic inches of metal in one minute. 
"We quite agree that because a thing has been made a certain way for a long 
ime it does not follow that it is the best way, and we do not believe that one 
ngle of spiral or of point could be found that would be best for all kinds of 
^ork. There are too many varying conditions, some of which require the 
acrifice of a certain amount of power to accomplish the work at all. 

"We question, however, if any data sheets which attempted to cover these 
)oints would be of much practical value to efficiency engineers, unless the whole 
experience of a drill maker went with them. The makers of twist drills sell 
holes these days as the criterion of value of their products and it strikes us 
hat the shortest and most direct road to drilling efficiency is for the man that 
las a difficult drilling problem to put it up in detail to several of the leading 
wist drill manufacturers and let them furnish samples that in their judgment 
ire best suited for the work. If these are then run under the condition recom- 
nended by each manufacturer the user can readily select the tools that show the 
fighest productive capacity in the job. In our judgment the twist drill manu- 
.aemrers vdll be glad to submit their product to such competitive conditions, 
md would welcome any improvement in design that might be thus scientifically 
iemonstrated to be such. E. C. PECK, General Superintendent 

aevelMd,Ohio ^ ^ ^ The Oeveland Twist DriU Co.” 

j as Troilus feelingly observed to Cressida, "there 
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C. T. D. IMMORTAIi 


O N this page you will find a photc 
reproduction of one Harley G. 
the third entry in the gallery of 1 
less. We admit, without undue pressu 
all of our men possess beauty in one o 
of its divers forms; however, we point wii 
to the nice, smooth, open features worn 
Smith and hereby proclaim their dizzy sup 
over any other features appearing on th 
^ut —in order that no one may be d 
by Sir Harley’s ardess and innocent count 
let it be recorded that he is rounding « 
seventeenth year in QevelandTwistDrill 
most of that time having been spent 
around Pittsburgh. From this you ma 
your own inferences on the margin to th( 
we cannot publish ours. 

There seems to be something about the twist drill business that drives its d< 
to the alleged simple life of farming. At any rate this sad fate has ove 
Harley G. and several others of the ^^Cleveland” shrine. We presume that fai 
a necessary evil and that some one must run them. But the one big mystery 
young life is why a man will spend six days brushing the farm off his perse 
caressing the welts of the man-eating mosquitoes, and then on the seventh, 
ack to get more. Truly, the riddle of human nature passeth all understa 
It is reported on good authority that when Mr. Smith first went out c 
cold, stormy road he was so modest that he would call on a buyer and th 
Inse to tell anything about himself or why he had come. This, being som< 
of a departure from regular selling methods, excited some curiosity. But or 
0 accidentally let slip something about twist drills and his secret was out. Since 
be has so far controlled a natural diffidence that he can walk right into an unsu 
tog shop and demand a large contract calling for ^6.00 worth of tools ^an , 
This proves that if the meek shall inherit the earth, they shall likewise a 
once, prepare by superior force of arms to retain it. 
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The Paragon Drill 


I NCREASED hole production is assured by the use 
of "Paragon” High Speed Drills. These drills 
are hot-forged, without weld or joint, 
in special dies from the original flat bar. 

The flutes are scientifically shaped, with 
straight cutting lips and the maximum 
chip area. ^As the strain of driving is - 

brought, by our specially designed "Para- ; 

gon” sockets, to the large end of the 
shank where it has the greatest cross- 
sectional area, the "Paragon” Drill has \ 

an exceptionally strong and durable drive. 

^The world’s drilling record (57^ 
inches per minute thru cast iron) is 
held by a Ij^-inch Paragon Drill. 

THE CLEVELAND TWIST DRILL CO. 

CLEVELAND 

CHICAGO: 9 NORTH JEFFERSON ST. NEW YORK: 30 READE ST, 

























































































































He came up smiling—used to say, 
He made his fortune that a-way. 

He had hard luck a-plenty, too, 

But settled down and fought her 
through. 

And every time he got a jolt 
He just took on a tighter holt. 
Slipped back some when he tried to 
climb. 

But came up smiling every time, 

—/ IV. Foley 




















OR INOVEMH 








T he man who is most to be wanted 
for positions of trust is the one who 
does not work for mere selfish gain, but 
for the love of the task. If he does his 
work for love of it, and not out of con¬ 
sideration alone for the result, he will serve 
his own interests best, for he will do his 
work well and thereby make himself indis¬ 
pensable to his employer; and when the 
time comes to choose a man for a higher 
position the choice will likely fall upon 
him who has done his work well. 

—William Howard Taft 
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H ELL”! The Princess—for, indeed, 
It was she—entered the death 
chamber as she spoke. She had 

rm !!! P3tt in the conversation 

I at ateful night—due in some meas- 
“te, perhaps, to the fact that she had 
ten a sent but now, thoroughly 
roused, the fire gleamed in her beautifhl 
yes, and rising in regal splendor she 
delivered her judgment. The strained, 
aiignant faces, grouped around the dying 
ro ers, revealed the villainy on foot. The 
lence was tense; it was intense; nay, 
ore. It was past tense. You could have 
the'flo^ “^^^yrog-pin were it dropped to 

Dear reader, I know not what else the 
I'nncess said. Would that I did, for I 
ave strange yearnings for princesses 
am sorry, but I was not there and I 
uever heard. But I have somewhere read 
at interest and attention should be 
aroused, seized and handcuffed in the 
yening paragraph and I am only follow¬ 
ing instructions in my own quaint way. 


Oopynght, 19,5^ by Tby Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
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Now that I have your attention — 
mayhap even your sympathy—I will 
proceed with the sad, sad tale. 

I have been reading a book. 

Aside from magazines and news-so-to- 
speak-papers, books are about the only 
things I read. I relate this, in a burst of 
trusting intimacy, earnestly hoping you 
will respect the confidence. Ordinarily I 
I do not readily disclose my private affairs, 
but a clear understanding in the first place 
saves nine stitches or something in the 
second place. At least, so I have been 
told. What with the ascendancy of the 
Chambers-McGrath school of writers, 
these are the lean years for books, but in 
order that one may not be regarded as an 
enemy of Literature, he must read some¬ 
thing — though it be nothing more of a 
literary achievement than a telephone or 
city directory. So, I have been reading a 
book. 

This book airs the disinfected opinions 
of a number of gentlemen prominent m 
various phases of advertising activity. 
These opinions, you may be thinking, 
concern The Twilight Sleep of R. Van 
Winkle or The Milky Way and Its 
Percentage of Butter Fat, but they do not. 
A singular circumstance, for which no 
plural has yet been discovered, is that they 
pertain to such forms of direct advertising 
us this little magazine you are so intently 
reading. Some of the august Augusts 
referred to are deliberately unfriendly in 
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their ultimatums, several going so far as to 
say that booklets of this sort cannot be 
successful, cannot be read with interest, can¬ 
not be productive of results, cannot and so 
forth to the bitter end—unless they devote 
themselves exclusively to the piece de resist¬ 
ance, which in this case, as you may have 
s^pected, is Cleveland drills and reamers. 


I am overcome with sadness. I am dis- 
ttaught with grief. For here I thought we 
were getting on famously. And all those fine 
etters you wrote us—^you didn’t mean what 
you said. It is hard to think so, but Drill 
^hips wasn’t reaUy successfiil because we did 
^ tunes get off the subject of twist drills. 
We chatted about this thing and that thing, 
W to convince each other that we were 
naan and had human interests even before 
we made and you bought, twist drills. We 
B^se good naturedly, lots of topics, on 
e of which we were authority and on 
many of which we were probably wrong, 
we had almost convinced each other that 
® a a mine!, a heart and, perhaps, a soul, 
ou were casting aside your suspicions and 
ere lending your moral support. Your warm 
ntJ appreciative letters proved it. While I— 
was going to night 
school to learn to be a 
P°^e and when I got 
my card in the potes’ i 
union, I was going 
m sing you a lay of the 
sunny twist drill busi- 




H. S. 
'lapcr 
Sliaiik 
Drill 
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ness. More—I had 
already given you 
two of my French 
phrases and from 
time to time I was 
going to demon¬ 
strate the other two 
for the benefit of 
those of our readers 
who wished to be¬ 
come proficient in the langwidge. 

But, you see, it was all a mistake. I didnt 
hew to the line of greatest resistance. And when 
you wrote me those letters of encouragement, 
your hewing was equally bad. You often got 
to gossiping about things entirely apart from 
your business and ours, and that was wrong, 
terribly wrong. If perhaps you ordered a carload 
of drills in the next mail, that did not mitigate 
your offense. Because, as you will agree, if yo^ 
and I do not eat, sleep, live, dream and wholly 
exist for, by and on account of twist drills, then, 
forsooth, we are headed for oblivion’s mighty 
bourne. This is the cold, nude truth, fellow 
dawdlers, for the Moving Finger has writ, and 
writ it in a book. Therefore I trow, or would 
like to trow, anything fairly solid—a billiard 
table or a piano will do, thank you. 

In view of these things I resolved that this , 
month’s lesson should snuggle up close to the 
Grand Theme. You know what I mean—twist 
drills. I have long since taken the vows of 
chastity and obedience, to say nothing of other 
pledges, and now I solemnly promise that this 
book shall have nothing in it but business, our 
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business. So far I 
Have said not a word 
on anything else, and 
s help me, I will not. 

▼ ▼ ▼ 

Experience is a thor¬ 
ough teacher—albeit, 
sometimes a costly one. 

This thought just oc- 

me, without Experience is a thorough teacher 

any good reason and I am convinced that it is true, 
pure and wholly hygienic despite the fact that it 
IS not exactly original with me. I reflect Rirther 
mat the errors of yesterday are the pilot lights on 

e ig vvay of today, and he who lives to learn 
™e learns to live. Do you not think so? 

xperience has exposed many fallacies including 
at ancient one of buying on a price basis. With 

in T L ^^ose who blindly plunge on, firm 
^ on belief that by some perversion of justice 
equity, they can get more than they pay for. 
s strange, ay, passing strange. I know some 
peop e who won’t buy anything at what they 
gar as a low price, on the theory that it can’t 
Dtb^^^ if it costs little. Then there are 

and their name is legion, who refuse to 
ecause they arbitrarily and without reason 
eieve the price too high. Methinks both doc- 
^ues are ^ baked or i sided; as one sided as the 
one using both hands to kill a grizzly. The 
, and long may she wave, is that while oc- 
asionally a real bargain looms up like a rift in 
^ oot, the rule is that value determines price 
^ we, even you and I, cannot buy below actual 

^orth. ^ 
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Since we have gone 
this far let us look a little 
further. When I speak 
of value I mean not an 
intangible something that 
flits thither and yon like 
the fretful butterfly—or 
is it the fretful porcupine? 

(Often have I wondered 
why the little porcupine 
is so fretful, whether his soul was tom by some 
eugenic problem, or whether it was his needle-imbed¬ 
ded hide that caused his suffering—I do not know, 
but it is an interesting study.) Value, my friends, is 
measured by service, performance, accomplishment. 
The whole fabric of business is the science of service 
and no man is great save as he has learned to serve. 
By the same token, a man is successful in the same 
degree that he is serviceable. Let him cease to serve 
his patrons, his community, his fellow men and his 
value is lost. He becomes worthless. Service, then, 
is the underlying essential oil of value and success. 
But let us leave the abstract to its fate and take up 
the reinforced concrete. 

A drill or a reamer should be judged by what it 
does. Its value should be gauged by the service it 
renders, the work it performs. In other words, holes. 
AdriU is for one purpose only. It does not live a 
frothy life of idleness and ease. It does not dissipate 
its youth and energy in aimless pursuits of pleasure. 
Its sole reason for being is to make holes; to make 
holes where there were no holes and then to make 
two holes grow where before there was only one. Its 
whole existence centers around the business of making 
holes. You may have a notion that this is all quite 

l^dRe S'j.Y 





well enough but that there is no need of getting too 
teryid over a little thing like a drill. Well, a drill is a 
Me thing, even a big drill is a little thing, but the 
dnlling problem—the hole-making proposition is a big 
thing, a very big thing. And not only to us, but to 
you. o you know that drills and their product, holes, 
are absolutely indispensable to your comfort and con¬ 
venience, if not to your actual life? Do you get the 
signi cance of that? Without holes, where and how 
would we get watches, street cars, automobiles, trains, 
s ips, steam engines, printing presses and machinery for 
the creation of everything that clothes your body? I 
repeat: how would we get them? I see you are at a 
OSS to reply, so I will tell you—we wouldn’t get them 
^t ong ago I learned the true state of affairs and 
came to realize the vast importance of drills and holes 
to a proper, orderly existence. I now impart these facts 
to you and I hope that you will find the comfort, that I 
^ve ound, in the possession of this knowledge. More- 
over, hope if I may, that this true understanding of 
ings will stand by you, as it has stood by me in the 
Dig crises of my life. 

In years gone hence, I underwent the throes of learn¬ 
ing t at the sum of the squares of the two sides of a 
ng t angle triangle was equal to the square of the 
hypotenuse. This didn’t 
seem to me at that time, I 
distinctly recall, to be of suf- 
cient importance to warrant 
me combined anguish of all 
parties engaged in the trans¬ 
action. And in aU the years 
since I was let in on that 
secret I haven’t changed my 

i^ind. I have yearned for __ 

—and holes for doughnuts 
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"CLEVE 


T here is nothing more or less in 
"Cleveland” advertising than there is in 
"Cleveland” tools. Without exaggeration; 
without a wide-sweeping array of superlatives; 
without flossy generalities, our aim is to hew 
to the line with simple, but important, facts. 
"Cleveland” tools are not a panacea for all 
mechanical ills, and we have never advertised 
them as such. 

For forty-one years we have been making 
tools that we are proud to trade-mark and 
brand with our name. The tools have given 
value to the name and the name, in turn, 
has gone forth as a guarantee of the tools. 
The message of sterling worth, of inbuilt 


THE CLEVELAND>5 


CHICAGO, No. 9 North Jefferson St. 


CLEV:- 



LAND” 

charaaer, ot exceeding cost-per-hole value, ot 
dependability, of reputation staked on a 
product—this is the only message we 
have to convey. And we like to do it 
without the diverting influence of verbal 
fireworks, without a "punch”, ay, without 
even a kick or a bite. Because the white 
light of simple truth is sufficient unto itself. 

Any drill or reamer, bearing the "Cleveland” 
name and trade-mark, is a good drill or 
reamer. It represents the skill and knowl¬ 
edge gained in many years of research and 
experience. And upon its ability to produce 
or finish a greater number of holes, per dollar 
of investment, our very existence depends. 

IjnWST DRILL CO. 

pND NEW YORK, No. 30 Reade St. 
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many things—I have longed, and longed in vain, for countless things 
that were out of my reach and p>ower. Yet I have never desired, 
and I confess it without shame, to find out about this triangle tale, 
even though I felt in my heart that it was a malicious falsehood 
foisted off on unsuspecting youth. It just simply isn’t in my soul 
to care a fig about it and consequently here I am, loaded with great 
geometric erudition about which I am stolidly indifferent. Now if 
they had told me, instead, about holes and their importance in this 
worldly scheme, see how much further I would be ahead. So I am 
now telling you in the hope and belief that you and yours can be 
saved from a wretched system that takes no account of the eternal 
fitness of things. 


Do you remember. Sweet Alice Ben Bolt, some time ago when 
we first threw back the curtain and expounded the hole theory? 
We told you that you wanted holes—not drills. We said that hole 
production determined the worth of a drill; that a good drill would 
justify itself by making a greater number of holes both between 
grindings and during the life of the drill itself; that a man could 
spend more time making holes than he did at the grindstone put¬ 
ting on new points and cutting edges. We told you all this and 
more. We told you there was a reason back of it all—that one 
drill didn’t accidentally or without cause produce more holes than 
another drill. We explained the processes—the correct chemical 
composition of the steel in the first place, and the subsequent scien- 

--- - tific precision of manufacturing opera- 

^*** tions such as milling, tempering, hard- 

ening—all of which were responsible for 
M the results obtained. We related this all 

j®y- We thought you should 
know and anyhow we had no reason for 
keeping it secret. There is no sense 
[l^ IjIII in hiding your light under a bushel 

basket, nor even a half bushel basket. 
^t'isdom ^ The promotion of our business depends 



on the service we can render you and so we took great pleasure in telling 
you how to discriminate, how to judge and select the best. Well, it was 
a great success, our little idea, and the force and logic of it so appealed 
to other manufacturers of drills and reamers and taps that they took it 
up bodily in a general united effort to educate the buyer and user of 
those tools. That is the final test. When other concerns in the same 
line, endorse your ideas and adopt them as they would an orphan heiress, 
that shows they are good ideas and that there exists a solicitous regard 
for the welfare of the buyer, especially if he is showing signs of uneasi¬ 
ness. Moreover it proves what we said in a recent issue of this Immortal 
Work—that G)-operation is a Divine Injunction and the mightiest 
mandate that God ever sent thundering through this universe. A number 
of our good friends must have felt the Cosmic Urge yodeling to them 
to co-operate and accordingly swung themselves in line with the motif 
of our advertising. Thus we see that grief is not all grief and that in 
uian’s darkest hour hope bears him up, and through the break in the 
douds he sees a widow. 


I do not wish to be a sceptic, but I do believe that the mighty force 
of tradition has done more to strangle initiative than any other one thing, 
^ause a certain thing has always been done in a certain way, is too 
often accepted as a powerful reason why it should continue to be done 
that way. It has always seemed to me that changing conditions and new 
drcumstances should influence or even determine the methods to be 
pursued. Frequently they do, of course, but 
*^ore than likely the adoption of a new 
plan means a lot of co-ordinated work and 
a united effort all along the line. And that, 

^ turn, means overcoming a lot of inertia, 
supply of which always seems to exceed 
the demand. Overthrowing any ingrained 
^stem demands a co-operative endeavor. 

ue man trying to change the whole order 
of things would find it a thankless, if not a 
suite impossible task, to say the least. 



Stending more time at the grindstone 
than at the drill press 
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For example—small drills are priced and sold by the dozen or the 
fraction of a dozen. It is inconvenient and means a great deal of useless 
work for every one concerned. The custom originated, no doubt, with 
the English by whose currency system twelve pence make one shilling. 
But in this country, where it is alleged we have loo cents to the dollar, we 
still follow the fashion of pricing by the dozen. What more natural than 
to specify the quantities by a system corresponding to the prices quoted 
on those quantities? For instance, the Yi'' carbon drill No. io8 lists at 
^8.00 per dozen. So, if a man orders five of them you divide by twelve 
and multiply by five and after you do this several hundred times a day on 
different sizes, prices and quantities you arrive at the proper net totals, 
providing you have not stripped your gears while making the detour. In 
the words of the blue-book you "leave brick, turning left on dirt road to 
trestle, and right through deep sand to fork. Continue up and down grade, 
cross r. r. and rocky river bed back to brick’’. 

If these drills were priced, packed and sold by the hundred or fraction 
thereof, how much simpler it would be. Say they were listed at ^67.00 per 
hundred. One drill would cost 67 cents and ten would cost ^6.70. All at 
a glance, without any figuring whatever. If a man in great haste came in 
and wanted ten drills for a rush repair job, which was holding several hun¬ 
dred men in idleness, you would quickly say to yourself "six dollars and seventy 
cents ”, without pencilling your calculations all over the walls and furniture. 

Of course, if this same man wanted to 
pay real money for them instead of 
getting them on tick, you would hand 
him the morning paper and ask him to 
be seated while you deducted thirty, two 
tens, five, three and a half, two and one 
percent, went out and watered the horse 
and looked over your stock to find out it 
you had any. If the customer became 
unreasonably impatient, he could exercise 
the alternative of paying the list price and 
thus add his mite to the gayety of the day* 




OBERT FULTON was the designer of the first successful submarit 
Also he died in 1815 just on the looth anniversary of this year of grac 
1915, which sees the submarine in the heyday of its career. Tt 
shows that Fulton was a very thoughtful man. I am going to present a fe 
interesting notes on his life the reason for which appears later. In a gener 
way, I may introduce him as a man far-famed by reason of his notable su 
cesses attained in the mechanical world without the aid of "Cleveland” Dril 
and Reamers. 


Fulton, bom in Pennsylvania, earned his first money by painting miniatures 
ut as business in that line was not booming in this country, he betook him 
self at an early age to London. There he tried his hand at portrait paintinj 
^d his work must have been highly regarded as he exhibited before the 
French Royal Academy and the Royal Society of British Artists. Although 
ne painted the pictures of a number of famous people, the income was in- 
sufncient, and he concluded to forego the artistic life and take up engineering. 

In all Fulton’s activities, he appears to have been spurred on by the hope 
of financial reward, almost to the exclusion of every other consideration. Even 
after having acquired distinction as an Engineer he traveled through England 
ecturing on social reform and preaching his political beliefs, probably for the 
purpose of increasing his income. He also wrote a treatise on canal construc- 
^on and navigation from which he hoped to derive some profit. 


^lais point in his life, Fulton had created no great stir and in 1797 he 
dt England for Paris. What had become of his funds isn’t recorded, but he 


arrived in France according to his letters, with nothing more negotiable than 
a boundless optimism, accompanied by his characteristic energy. At that time 
Napoleon was trying to "kulturize” the rest of the globe and Fulton turned 
bis attention to the submarine as a possible means of wiping out the British 
navy which was a constant menace to France. 


lu 1800, Fulton’s "Nautilus” was launched on the Seine near Paris. This 
^as the first practical and successful submarine. It was 20 feet long, 6 feet 
^ diameter, propelled by sail while on the surface and by a series of hand levers, 
gears and a screw propeller while under water. Fulton probably realized that 
is a poor submarine that won’t go up as well as down, so he arranged 
Movements by water ballast compartments fitted with force pumps. T e 
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acking apparatus was to consist of a torpedo which was merely an egg-shaped 
rrel containing loo pounds of powder and furnished in front with a gun-lock, 
' ^hgger of which was to be pulled off by a lanyard. For the purpose of 
Lcing and firing the torpedo the following arrangement was devised. Through 
t conning-tower of the ''Nautilus” there was a shaft, the outer and upper end 
which terminated in a screw eye. Through the eye passed a tow rope attached 
the torpedo from a small winch inside. The boat was to be steered under 
i keel of its prey and the screw eye was to be imbedded in the planking by 
ew blows on the lower end of the shaft. The "Nautilus” was then set off, 
ving the screw eye behind, until the tow rope brought the torpedo in contact 
th the ship’s bottom. 


The "Nautilus” manned by Fulton and two frienck sank an enemy ship in the 
rbor of Brest but failed in two subsequent efforts due to the English being 
ewarned. Having proved the utility of his boat, he now proceeded to draw 
a contract which he presented to the French Government. It was a unique 
cument. By the terms of it, Fulton was to be paid a stipulated amount for 
iry British ship he sunk or captured, this amount to vary according to the 
mber and size of the guns she carried—"and in any case, sunk or captured, 
i enemy boat with everything on her is to become the personal property of 
►bert Fulton, American Citizen”. In return France would be permitted to 
istruct other and like boats upon the payment of 100,000 livres each, to Robert 
Iton, American Citizen. France accepted the terms and things were looking 
itty rosy for Robert, but at this point the Minister of Marine resigned and 
successor would have nothing to do with "an infamous scheme fit only for 
ates and sailors without honor or morals”. Although he had spent three years 
perfecting his boat and demonstrating its possibilities his plans were thus 
ested just when he was about to reap his reward. The French reaUy feared that 
^ English would regard the boat as a violation of "civilized warfare” and would 
It ire punis ment on the great number of French prisoners which they then held. 

While Fulton had no reason to be highly pleased with the turn his affairs 
1 taken, he was not at all discouraged. Without farther scruple or thought 
ptofessed for the cause of France, he prepared to depart 
g and and lay his offer before the British Admiralty. The French must 
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have known of his plans because while he himself reached England in sal 
Nautilus was destroyed before he could get it out of France. 

The British, although they likewise thought it was not quite Splaying the 
gave Fulton considerable encouragement and some funds. For them he < 
and perfected the ''catamaran”, a sort of floating mine that was to be attac 
a ship s side under cover of darkness and exploded later by clock-work, 
the submarine itself, the curious reasoning of the British authorities was tt 
pressed: "If we adopted the plan and it succeeded against the French flotil 
ingenuity of the French engineers would be exerted; they would soon get posj 
of the engines with the mode of using them, and the invention would reo 
England to the destruction of her marine”. Moreover they predicted that 
submarine came into general use, they could not get enough sailors to man the 
ships and those they did get would go down to an inevitable and ungallant < 

France and England were simply troubled with cold feet on a propositior 
ad proved its merits, but the malady must have been more or less universal, be 
en Fulton saw what he was up against he came back to the United States, ^ 
e was accorded a similarly indifferent reception. It was then that he gave u 
su marine idea and devoted his energy to the art of propelling vessels by mea 
engine invented some years before by his friend. Watt. In 1807 he 
^ e Clermont”, the first steamboat,and in 1814 he constructed theU.S.S."Ful 
^ warship of 38 tons and the first one to be driven by steam power. The folio 
year, 1815, he died. 

Fulton was a tireless worker, versatile and gifted with rare inventive genius. 
*nade and patented many improvements on spinning machines; he painted the 
Panorama; he invented the screw propeller and wrote a dozen or more books on 1 
nical subjects. He encountered endless obstacles, ridicule, distrust and lack of fi 
ut he always came up smiling—^and in his life, perhaps, there lies a lesson. 

V T ▼ 

Now, for the point of all this. Since the submarine has become so fashions 
have engaged a regular artist to make a painting of the first practical model 
f designer, Robert Fulton. All this, done with much care and a studious rej 
er historical accuracy, is to be reproduced on our 1916 calendar. All requests 
^ the order of their receipt. Speak early and avoid the congestion. 
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WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 

It matters little where I was bom, 

Or if my parents were rich or poor; 

Whether they shrunk at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure. 

But whether I live an honest man 

And hold my integrity firm in my clutch 

I tell you, brother, as plain as I can, 

It matters much. 

It matters little how long I stay 
In a world of sorrow, sin, and care; 

Whether in youth I am called away 
Or live till my bones and pate are bare. 

But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of Adversity’s touch 

On the faded cheek of my fellow man, 

It matters much. 

—Noah Barker 
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I do the very best I know how—■ 
the very best I can do; and I mean 
to keep doing so imtil the end. If 
the end brings me out all right, what 
is said against me won’t amount to 
anything. If the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was 
right would make no difference. 

—Abraham Lincoln. 







Andrew E. Coburn, Editor 

O the many readers of Drill Chips; 

; our customers and the other good 
people who are not our customers: 
We are nearing the end of an unusual 
^ year that in our business, at least, 
opened with the worst depression we have 
known and closes with an unprecedented 
fury of activity. Either of these extreme 
conditions is, naturally, little to our liking 
and when both are compressed into the 
short space of less than one year, the 
result for all concerned is bound to be 
disconcerting, to say the least. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
has had no war orders and wants none. 

Cleveland” tools have been distributed 
through the regular channels to the same 
people, or class of people, who have 
bought in years gone by. The fact 
that most of these friends of ours 
needed a far greater quantity of 
our product than they have used in the 
past, has placed before us problems that 
can only be slowly and gradually disposed 
nf. So, if we have at times been unable 


^Pyright, 1915, by The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 
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to cope with extraordinary demands, we 
ask and hope that our customers will 
remember that we, too, have been sorely 
beset. 

In the midst of the petty annoyances 
that all of us have to contend with, let 
us not lose sight of the very great deal 
we have to be thankful for. All roads 
lead to human happiness which is the 
chief end of man. And while we gready 
desire a saner and more soundly prosper¬ 
ous New Year, we must never for a 
moment doubt that the close of this 
Greatest Tragedy will bring for all the 
world a more stable peace and far happier 
times than have been known for genera¬ 
tions. ''The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceeefing small. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

ANY arguments, statistics, and 
instances have been cited to 
demonstrate that government 
ownership of public utilities would be a step 
backward. Indeed, we have a "horrible 
example or two at hand to support the 
claim. For instance, we needn’t look 
any further than our own United States 
Post Office Department—by the op¬ 
eration of which, fewer than 30,000 
publishers receive a subsidy of more than 
^80,000,000.00 per year at the expense 
of the 90,000,000 users of letter postage 
—for a olarincT illustration of govern- 


ment mismanagement and inefficiency. 
There is no reason to pre-suppose a success 
in railroad or other activities, where only 
colossal failure has crowned other attempts. 

One objection to government ownership 
of public utilities is that office-holders as 
a class do not render as good service and 
are not as considerate as are those employed 
by private individuals or corporations. In 
England the people are exasperated by the 
poor service and the impudence of the tele¬ 
phone operators, which has grown unbear¬ 
able since the government took over the 
telephone system. We see the same thing 
in this country, though American public 
servants are perhaps less haughty and more 
accommodating than those of England and 
Germany. 


With us there is no set rule of conduct 
and the result is that those public servants 
who are true ladies and gentlemen render 
good service and are well liked; but the boors 
are not checked by their superiors and they 
are altogether too numerous. It is im¬ 
possible to discharge a civil service employe 
for boorishness, yet he may injure the service 
and render it unpopular to a degree beyond 
ffie comprehension of the office-holding class. 
No private employer would permit his sales¬ 
people to be impertinent to customers or to 
refuse to show goods, but the man that the 
people employ and pay often assumes the 
right to browbeat his employers. There are 
still mightier objections to public ownership 
but this is one that the public grasps readily. 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
OME people practice loving kindness and 
Christian benevolence on December 
twenty-fifth, ignoring all other days of 
the year. This, although it smacks of hypoc¬ 
risy, is probably better than neyer setting aside 
a day to let the sunshine into one’s soul. If 
the Christmas spirit were evenly distributed 
over the whole year, one evil would be over¬ 
come and that is the useless, foolish and 
wasteful giving. The passionate pink sus¬ 
penders would cease to flourish, the disorderly 
cravats would pine away and perish, while the 
Cabbaggio Perfectos would fulfill their rightful 
function as petty election offenses. 

The habit of indiscriminate Christmas shop¬ 
ping, bad or very bad as it may be, is too firmly 
intrenched for us to overthrow. The best we 
can do is to suggest something useful and 
wholly worth while. To get a definite idea of 
what we mean, refer to the illustrations on 
pages eight and nine. 

We can supply a set of drills or reamers for 
every special need. We have sets for the 
home, for the garage, for the toolmaker, the 
general mechanic, the jeweler; in fact, a set for 
every purpose and for every man who ever has 
occasion to use drills or reamers. 

Whether you do your shopping early or late, 
do it wisely. Again, if we may, we suggest 
that set of tools. Think it over. 


COMPETITION VS. CO-OPERATION 
O you remember all the weeping and wail¬ 
ing and gnashing of teeth because of the 
combination of interests in large industries? 
Do you remember how the notoriety seekers, the 
dilettante reformers,the agitators and the anarch¬ 
ists came out on the starred and striped ros¬ 
trums and proclaimed in heavy browed solemnity 
that the trusts were running the country, that 
capital had conquered democracy, that ‘‘big busi¬ 
ness” was putting the land of our fathers on the 
eternal fritz? And do you remember how the 
higgling horde drew their righteous robes about 
them and offered up mighty resolutions to bust 
the trust; to dissolve any business that was big, 
and to raise blue Ned in general? 

You remember all this. So do all of us. WeVe 
never had a chance to forget it, because the busi¬ 
ness wreckers went to work, got the power, 
authority and encouragement and did their work 
well. Just how well, in one particular case, is 
shown by the commissioner of corporations in 
his report on the tobacco industry. The Ameri¬ 
can Tobacco Company was dissolved in 1911 by 
supreme court decree and the business was divided 
among seven successor companies, who were to 
compete one with another, until their advertising, 
selling, manufacturing and overhead expenses 
went up to the roof. This would bring down 
the cost of their products and let the ultimate 
consumer live happily ever after. Certainly, Gui- 
scppe, for does not your copy-book say that com¬ 
petition is the life of trade? 

Well, these seven companies went on compe¬ 
ting merrily during 1912 and 1913. The buyer of 
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tobacco goods profited not one whit by this compe¬ 
tition because there were no price-cutting jubilees or 
price reductions of any sort. On the odicr hand: 
‘‘there was an increase in the volume of the business 
of the competitive companies but their ratio of sell¬ 
ing expense to sales was twice as large in 1913 as in 
1910”. In other words, the combination expended in 
1910 about II millions of dollars to sell its products, 
while in 1913 the dissolved companies spent 23^ mil¬ 
lions to do about the same or sUghdy larger amount 
of business. As a consequence of this competition, 
the rate of profit of the successor companies has been 
reduced, although their rate of profit is still high. 
In general, the competition has seriously reduced 
the profits of the other independent compames. 

The commissioner concludes his report in this 
manner: “The reduction in profits has not been 
caused by increased cost of manufacture, but by in¬ 
creased expenses of distribution, and principally by 
the increase in expenditures for advertising. As the 
sale of tobacco products depends largely on the ad¬ 
vertisement of brands, competition in the tobacco 
business necessarily increases advertising expenditure. 
In other words, for tobacco products, and it may be 
true also for other brand articles, the social cost of 
the system of competition is largely found in ex¬ 
traordinary advertising expense, and this would seem 
to be inevitable for the brand articles so long as they 
have a proprietary character.” 

The net result of the dissolution of the American 
Tobacco Company appears to be diminished profits 
for every one in the tobacco business; millions of 
dollars gone to absolute waste, and no one benefitted 
in the slightest degree. If our government shows 
such keen comprehension and such able adminis- 
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tration in the regulation of so called monopolies, what 
efficiency may it not attain in owning and operating 
all public utilities? 


HIGH-SPEED DRILLS 

N these strenuous days, when the demand for high 
speed steel seems to exceed the visible supply, 
many users overlook the fact that carbon steel can 
very often be used with as satisfactory results as high 
speed steel. 

There are certain metals, the drilling or ma¬ 
chining of which calls for high speed steel tools. And 
for all metals, high speed steel will enable the oper¬ 
ator to greatly increase his output, provided his machine 
is driven up to the recommended and proper speed. 
From our own investigation, however, we know there 
are many shops using high speed tools, and at the same 
timerunningtheirmachineryat comparatively low speeds. 
High speed tools, of themselves, do not increase product¬ 
ion. They merely make a greater output possible, always 
dependent on the augmented speed of the lathe or drill 
press to increase the volume of finished product. 

The high speed steel situation is unsetded and un¬ 
certain and it will continue to be so until after the war 
IS over. High speed steel is harder to get than ever 
before and it is possible that the supply will be shut 
off entirely, regardless of prices offered. We can not 
tell what will develop. But, in view of the present 
outlook, we suggest that our customers use carbon, 
instead of high speed tools, whenever their ends can be 
successfully served by so doing, and that they provide 
facilities for annealing all material that would otherwise 
be so hard as to require the use of high speed tools. 
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POST OFFICE PENS AND THINGS 
AVE you ever wrestled with the rusted, corroded, bar¬ 
nacle encrusted, rheumatic jointed pen furnished by the 
• Post Office Department for use by its patrons? 

We tried it the other day, having absent-mindedly left our 
Waterman at the office. Talk about your Spanish Inquisition. 
We can imagine no torture more exquisite than to be compelled 
to perform with a pen that outlived its usefulness long before the 
Post Office inflicted it on a long suffering public. 

Grasping the instrument firmly in our writing hand, we dipped 
it into the fluid that makes millions think. What the Post Office 
pen makes millions think and what it made us think, almost out 
loud, as we tried to steer it, Spencerianlike, over the paper, would 
not, if recorded, get past the censor of this highly respectable 
publication. 

It sputtered and stuttered on every letter, spattered ink every¬ 
where except where it would do the most good, balked when we 
wanted to start and skidded when we wanted to stop. 

We finally executed our fell purpose of addressing an envelope 
but the result was a cross between a Chinese laundry check and 
a cubist sketch of the footprint of an intoxicated centipede—^with 
an eclipse of the sun in the back ground. 

There is an instance of a young man who used a Post Office 
pen to write a letter to his fiancee. She promptly broke the en¬ 
gagement, because she maintained that his chirography not only 
revealed a low degree of culture but also bore positive evidence or 
a vicious and highly erratic character. 

Tradition also has it that a certain business man who tried to 
sign a check with a Post Office pen narrowly escaped arrest for 
forgery. The signature was so unrecognizably unlike his that the 
teller paid the check out of another account on which he thought 
it was drawn. 

One of our ambitions when a boy in a small town with a third 
class Post Office was to move to a big city where one could go 
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into a Post Office equipped with honest-to-goodness pens capable of 
fulfilling their mission in life. 

When finally we entered the spacious marble corridors of the city 
Post Office and approached one of the writing desks, what was our 
surprise and disappointment to find there the same pen that had 
graced—or rather, disgraced—the desk of the Post Office back home. 

At least if it was not the same pen, it was so near like it that it 
never could have proved an alibi. 

Since then we have had occasion to visit the Post Offices in other 
cities, large and small. In every case the pen was such as to defy the 
efforts of the most skillful and persistent to produce marks with it 
that could be deciphered by any one but a high priced handwriting 
expert. 

This thing fascinated us. We made investigations but never could 
we find a man anywhere who had ever found even a fairly usable Post 
Office pen. Neither could evidence be located that anywhere new 
pens were ever substituted for the old. 

The mystery that bothers us is, where does the Post Office Depart¬ 
ment secure its supply of senile and decrepit pens? 

Have they been handed down from generation to generation since 
the Post Office Department was first organized? 

Or, has the Post Office Department a secret source of supply some¬ 
where where superannuated pens are retired from active and faithful 
service in other fields? 

Or, is there somewhere a manufacturer, subsidized by the govern¬ 
ment, who artificially produces pens with the proper degree of antiquity 
like the producers of old masters who wax fat and prosperous on the 
newly rich? 

Sometimes in our reflections on this perplexing problem, we have a 
vision of the day when the Post Office Department will catch the spirit 
nf the times for ever increasing improvement of service to the public. 

In that day the old pen will be relegated to the scrap heap. In its 
place we will find gracious and efficient stenographers stationed in the 
corridors ready to do our bidding, whether it’s simply to address a 
postal card or write home for money. 
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As we lose ourselves further in this beautiful dream, we see the plan 
financing itself, in part at least, by insuring against a great deal of the loss 
of time and extra labor caused by illegibly and incorrectly addressed mail. 

But getting back to earth, the thought strikes us that whether it’s pens 
or twist drills, the use of poor tools is an economic waste that is almost a 
tragedy. 

This is true not only because good tools do better work, but practically 
because they put the workman in better frame of mind so that he will 
have pleasure in turning out his work. 

Putting a man in tune with his job is largely a matter of furnishing 
the proper equipment and conditions. 

The man who quarrels with his tools is not a good workman because 
his physical and mental energy is expended in the wrong direction. 

The good batter does not think of his bat, whether it *is long enough 
and strong enough, nor whether the muscles of his arm and shoulder will 
work quickly and accurately. He keeps his eye on the ball and his mind 
on the direction he wants the ball to go. 

The expert motorist does not need to think of the proper levers to 
operate in an emergency. He thinks only that he must stop quickly. 
Hands and feet obey subconsciously. 

So with tools. They should perform their functions so well that their 
operation is practically automatic. The operator should be free to think 
only of the results he wishes to achieve. 

Every skilled workman has a certain rhythm with which he performs 
his daily task. This rhythm, because largely unconscious and automatic, 
makes his work not only easier but also more accurate. 

Disturb this rhythm by compelling him to use poor tools, so that he 
must consciously direct his motions and you will lower the quality and 
quantity of his work. 

It’s really no compliment to the Post Office pen that it makes us think 
i th^^^ point we have been coming to, in this roundabout way. 

The less your drill press man needs to think of the drills and reamers 
e uses, and the more he can think of the holes he wants to produce, 

c more and the better holes he will make. 
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THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY 

POWERFUL lot of loose thinking and talking has characterized t 
agitation for a universal eight-hour day. The fanciful claim is s 
forth that a workman can and will turn out as much in eight hou 
as he did in ten. In the first place, as Emerson said of all of us, ‘‘Mankir 
is as lazy as it dares to be”. In the second place, even conceding that 
man greatly desires to accomplish ten hours’ work in eight hours, the thir 
is physically impossible. Eighty per cent of manufacturing operations are a 
complished by machinery. These machine tools are now run just as fast i 
they can be with safety and it is their speed that measures the volume c 
the output. Reduce their hours of operation by twenty per cent and yo 
reduce the output by twenty per cent. There is no way around it and 
favorable or ambitious mental attitude on the part of the workman make 
irot the slightest difference. 

Now suppose that every man in the country should work eight hours an( 
receive the present ten hours’ pay. In what possible way could this benefi 
him. Twenty per cent reduction in hours means twenty per cent decrease 
m product. Taxes, interest, overhead cost, wages and all other expenses re 
mrin the same. They can’t be cut a corresponding twenty per cent, or an) 
other per cent. They are fixed. So, the inevitable result is that selling 
prices go up twenty per cent and we are in a precious sight worse conditior 
than we were before, for while we have the same amount of money spent, its 
purchasing power has been materially reduced. Moreover, with the eight- 
our day in force, there is the same demand for all things that there was 
during the ten-hour day. But there are only eighty per cent of those things 
t^o satisfy that demand. Thus we see that the natural result of this condi¬ 
tion alone, would be to increase prices in order to retard the demand to a 
point where it would equal the supply. The law of supply and demand 
^orks twenty-four hours a day every day in the year; all the socialistic clap- 
tmp and the unionized, subsidized, oratorical hokus-pokus effects it not one 
itdinitesimal iota. 

What we’re all after are the things the dollar buys, not the dollar for 
Itself. If an automobile costs a thousand dollars and you have the thousand 
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>u can buy one, but if an automobile cost one dollar and you haven’t the 
ollar, you walk. 

Consider further the ridiculous assertion of the agitating gentry, who 
ould rather agitate than work, that an eight-hour day means plenty of 
bs to go around and that everybody will be busy. Just look a little beyond 
lat Utopian mirage. This country is in constant competition with other 
)untries. Probably fifteen percent of our manufactured product goes 
)road. That means that fifteen percent of our workmen depend on 
>reign trade for their living. Now then, when this war is over we shall have 
> fight for both our foreign and home markets with the impoverished labor of 
urope, which in normal times costs only one-half of what American labor costs, 
kdd to this burden the additional load of a twenty percent increase in our costs 
id we will be unable to hold our foreign trade, thus throwing fifteen percent 
F our working men out of employment. 

To enforce, generally, an eight-hour day in these United States would be to 
/ in the face of common sense. It would revolutionize social and industrial 
:e and take us back to the conditions that existed fifty years ago. Aside from 
lese considerations, the universal eight-hour day would be a good thing. 

X' ■ 

ON NEUTRALITY 

Sign in a Cleveland club: “Don’t talk war in these club rooms. We are 
^utral. If you can’t say anything good about the Germans, keep still.” 

A DRY STORY 

An Irishman and a Scot went into a cafe to get a drink and the Irishman 
id no money. 

T T r 

One reason why talk is so cheap is that so much of it is absolutely 
orthless. 


C. T. D. IMMORTALS 


VER to the left, Ia< 
gentlemen, we have 
trait of the fourth in 
John C. Hogan, one of the 
dants of the well-known < 
family of that name. Herr 
arrived in our midst in the s] 
1899 after a hard winter but 
been picking up nicely these 
years and now carries a g< 
beam, commonly supposed t 
cate great endurance and t 
capacity, rather than speed. H( 
we do not want to imply thai 
is entirely stricken from the 
cations as we believe that he 
some neat footwork on dema 

By arrangement with divin< 
idence and our sales manager 
spends a great deal of his ti 
Detroit and other delightful si 
of Cleveland. Also he freqi 
goes ^^in all the silent manlini 
grieP’ to Toledo, Columbus 
Cincinnati which are in the 
commonwealth of Ohio. Thi 
sobering thought and it goes to prove that the life of a traveling sale 
IS not one continuous round of joyous abandon. When Will Shakespeare g( 
fiwt job on the road, hitting the English hamlets, he used to say to himself 
^te the uses of adversity,” meaning, we presume, that a fatted order book co\ 
Multitude of hardships. And so say we all of us; the sale’s the thing, may 
^ever grow less. 
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YOUR INVESTMENT 



^"T^HE predominating purpose in all the departments of The 
-*• Cleveland Twist Drill Company is to produce a drill or a reamer 
that will give the greatest possible return per dollar of investment. 

By investment we mean the time of the man using the drill, the 
output of the drill press and the time consumed in other depart¬ 
ments regrinding and repointing the drills. 

A drill that holds its cutting qualities longer will drill more holes. 
It will require fewer grindings. It will enable the operator to con¬ 
centrate his attention on hole output instead of changing worn drills 
for new ones or regrinding the old ones. 

The things that count are the time of your men and the production of your 
origin^ cost of the drill is trifling in comparison. 

There is a slight difference between the cost of "Cleveland^* Drills and 
KeameK and me cost of the ordinary or average drills and reamers. There 
T I ’ Cleveland” tools are built up to a standard rather than down to 
a Iwel that would make a low price possible. 

our business demands the use of drills and reamers. Your business can best 
e served by such took as will produce the greatest return per dollar of your 
investment. r / 

You should have a copy of our catalog. 



The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. 


CLEVELAND 


new YORK: 30 R..d. St. 


CHICAGO: 9 No. Jefferson St. 




















A rose to the living is tnore 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead; 
In filling love’s infinite store, 

A rose to the living is more, 

If graciously given before 

The hungering spirit is fled,— 

A rose to the living is more 

Than sumptuous wreaths to the dead. 

—Nixon IVaterman. 
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